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I—METAPHYSICS AND MEANING. 
By W. T. Stace. 


In the issue of Minp for July, 1934, Mr. A. J. Ayer published 
an article entitled “‘A Demonstration of the Impossibility of 
Metaphysics ” in which he outlined the contention of the logical 
positivists that all metaphysical propositions are meaningless ; 
that they are, in fact, merely pseudo-propositions, that is, sets 
of words which, although arranged in propositional form, do not 
actually assert or deny anything, and so are not properly pro- 
positions at all. The word “metaphysical” may, of course, 
be variously defined, but in this context what is meant by it is 
evidently any type of thought which depends upon the dis- 
tinction between an outer appearance and an inner reality, and 
which asserts that there is a reality lying behind appearances. 
which never itself appears. If any proposition which purports 
to assert a reality of this kind is meaningless, then presumably 
the central tenets of many of the most famous philosophers of 
the world, such as Spinoza, Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Bradley, 
and the Hindu Vedantists, must fall under this condemnation. 
For all these philosophers maintained that reality is somehow 
quite different from anything which ever appears, though they 
differed among themselves as to its nature. Spinoza called it 
Substance, Kant the thing-in-itself, Bradley the Absolute, and 
so on. And by these different words these philosophers pur- 
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ported to convey different meanings. But according to the 
contention of the Viennese circle and their followers, none of 
these philosophical creeds possesses any meaning at all. 

It is admitted, of course, that metaphysical propositions evoke 
within us streams of images and emotions, and for this reason 
they may often possess a value analogous to the value of the 
products of the fine arts. But they do not possess intelligible 
meaning, because they do not give any information, true or false, 
about the universe. They do not say anything. The logical 
positivists make a point of the contentions that the contradictory 
of a meaningless (pseudo-) proposition is itself meaningless, that 
only meaningful propositions can be false, and that the denial 
of any metaphysical statement is just as much without meaning 
as is its assertion. In either case what you have is simply a sense- 
less conglomeration of words, a jumble of noises. 

This attack upon metaphysics is based upon the now famous 
“principle of verifiability ’, which asserts that “the meaning 
of a statement is the method of its verification”. This definition 
of meaning yields a criterion for distinguishing the meaningful 
from the meaningless. I shall call it the verificational theory 
of meaning. As applied to metaphysics, the argument is, 
briefly, that what never appears can never be experienced 
or verified. And if verifiability is the essence of meaning, it 
follows that the assertion of a reality which never appears has 
no meaning. 

The principle of verifiability is also supposed by its adherents 
to render meaningless, not only all metaphysical propositions 
in the sense defined, but most other problems hitherto agitated 
by philosophers. To give a few examples. The question 
whether moral and other values are objective or subjective is 
said to be destitute of meaning. For verification is possible 
only of what 2s, never of what ought to be. And if such a state- 
ment be made as “ murder is wrong”, the only meaning which 
can be attached to it would be that certain people experience 
certain feelings, such as those of disapproval or disgust, towards 
murder ; or, more properly, that certain people behave in certain 
ways in regard to murder. For these feelings (interpreted as 
behaviour) are capable of verification. But the supposed ob- 
jective property of the “wrongness” of an action is in prin- 
ciple incapable of verification. 

The problem of the existence of other minds is also declared 
to be meaningless. All that can be verified in regard to another 
person’s “mind” is his behaviour. This behaviour, therefore, 


must be what I mean when I speak of his mind. His so-called 
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inner “ consciousness” is in principle incapable of being ex- 
perienced by me, and therefore it is not only meaningless to say, 
in this sense, that he has a consciousness, but it is equally 
meaningless to say that he has not. Thus the logical positivists 
are led to embrace some kind of behaviourism. 

It is, of course, quite senseless to ask whether one person’s 
sensations bear any resemblance to the corresponding sensa- 
tions of another person, whether, for example, what I call “ red ”’ 
is anything like what you call “red”. For it is in principle 
impossible for me or anyone else to compare my red with your 
red or to verify either their likeness or their unlikeness. 

Another meaningless problem is that supposed to be at issue 
between the realist and the idealist—whether anything can exist 
without being an object of experience. For it is in principle 
impossible to verify whether the object of consciousness exists 
during intervals of unconsciousness. 

Thus the new theory of meaning threatens violent revolution 
over the whole domain of philosophy. For if the theory be 
accepted, a great deal of the philosophy of the past is simply 
blown up. Philosophers have always been accustomed to hear 
from their opponents that their conceptions were false, their 
arguments fallacious. But they have retained at least the right 
to defend themselves, to retort on their opponents, if they could. 
But now they are to have no right to open their mouths at all. 
For whatever they say, whatever opinions they believe themselves 
to be advocating, they are to be told that they are merely uttering 
nonsensical noises. In these circumstances linguistic analysis 
may remain, and this may be called philosophy if you like. But 
any other kind of philosophy must simply disappear. Thus the 
new theory constitutes perhaps the gravest challenge which | 
philosophy has ever had to face. 

The contemporary philosophical world seems to be largely 
divided into those who blindly and uncritically swallow whole 
the verificational theory of meaning as the latest gospel from 
heaven, and those who complacently ignore it, oblivious appar- 
ently to the seriousness of their position. The former lack 
judgment; the latter are asleep. But a few contemporary 
writers, such as Prof. Stebbing and Prof. C. I. Lewis, are making 
valiant efforts to sift the wheat from the chaff, to ascertain what 
is the element of truth which lies behind the extravagances of 
the new doctrine. They feel, I think, that it probably contains 
within itself some very genuine and very important insight, but 
that its advocates express this in a form which renders it un- 
acceptable. The present essay is intended as a contribution to 
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these efforts. And to both of the above-named writers I am 
heavily indebted. 

I will begin by stating in my own way what I believe to be 
the real grounds upon which the new theory of meaning rests, 
so as to exhibit it first in its strength. It will be found that this 
strength is very great, and cannot be ignored. The arguments 
which I shall put forward may or may not be those on which 
the logical positivists themselves would rely. They may or may 
not approve of them, or of my way of stating them. This is not 
intended, however, as an exposition of logical positivism, but 
rather as an attempt to exhibit the truth which, in the present 
writer’s opinion, lies behind it. 

The first of these arguments is that the meaning of any state- 
ment which a man makes about the world, or about part of it, 
has to be interpreted, in the long run, in terms of possible experi- 
ences. If it has meaning, it must be analysable into statements 
each of which sets forth a possible or actual experience. Any part 
of it which is not so analysable cannot be said to have meaning. 
Thus if I say, “ This is a wooden table”, this statement means 
that I am now seeing a certain oblong coloured patch, that if 
I touch it I shall receive a tactile feeling of resistance in my 
fingers, that if I tap it it will emit a sound, that if I cut it open 
I shall receive certain visual sensations characteristic of unvar- 
nished wood, that if I walk across the room I shall see the other 
side of it, and so on. The statement probably means also that 
other people will, in similar circumstances, have experiences 
which they will describe in similar language. Thus the meaning 
of the statement consists in certain possible experiences.? But 
these very same experiences would also constitute its verification. 
For how should I verify the fact that this object before me is a 
wooden table except by observing whether it resists pressure, 
emits sound when tapped, is of such and such a shape, looks like 
wood when scratched, and so forth ? Hence the verification of 
the statement would consist in bringing to actuality the very 
same experiences the assertion of whose possibility constitutes its 
meaning. From whence it may be concluded that “ the meaning 
of a statement is identical with the method of its verification ”. 

Now suppose I were to say “this table is cotilaginous ”, and 
you were to ask me what I mean by this new word. If I were 


1 Especially to Prof. Lewis’s paper ‘“‘ Experience and Meaning ”, in the 
Philosophical Review, XLIII., 2, and Prof. Stebbing’s ‘‘ Communication and 
Verification ” in Proc. Arist. Society, supplementary, Vol. XIII. 

2 All this has been expressed, with singular clarity, in Prof. Lewis's 
Mind and the World-Order. 
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able to describe some possible experience which in some possible 
circumstances might be received from the table, and were to say 
that the character of yielding that experience in those circum- 
stances was what I meant by “ being cotilaginous ”, you would 
then understand me, and I should have succeeded in communi- 
cating to you a meaning for my word. But if I were unable to 
specify any experiencible character of the table which I meant to 
convey by the word “ cotilaginous ’’, if I were unable to tell you 
what would be the difference in experience between a table which 
is cotilaginous and one which is not, would you not conclude 
that the word was in fact nothing but a meaningless noise ? 

The same conclusions may be supported by a second argument 
which is, perhaps, even stronger. All meaning is clearly con- 
ceptual. Hence the problem is to find a criterion by which one 
can differentiate between a concept which has meaning and one 
which has not. (Strictly speaking this is inaccurate, because 
meaning is not an accompaniment of the concept, but is identical 
with it, so that a meaningless concept is really a contradiction 
in terms ; one should speak rather of a meaningless word. But 
I think no confusion will be caused by this manner of speaking, 
which is in accordance with common usage.) Thus if it be said 
that the world, or any part of it, is X, the term X must be sup- 
posed to represent some concept. Now there may be two opinions 
about the genesis of concepts. According to the empiricist view 
all concepts are derived by abstraction from experience. Ac- 
cording to a rationalistic view, such as that of Kant, some concepts 
at least are an original part of the structure of the mind which 
goes to meet experience, and so in some sense exist in it before 
any experience accrues to it. The point I want to make here is 
that, whichever view we take, a concept is meaningless unless it 
has application in experience. 

If, as the empiricists assert, all concepts have been abstracted 
from experience, then every concept must at least apply to the 
experience from which it has been abstracted. If the concept 
“horse” means the common elements abstracted from many 
observed individual horses, then when I return to these horses 
I must be able to experience these common elements in them. 
A concept which had no application in experience at all would 
therefore be meaningless. Strictly speaking there could, on the 
empiricist view, be no such concept. This is the same as saying 
that, if there is a word which purports to stand for something 
nowhere found in experience, then there is not really any concept 
attached to this word; it has, in fact, no meaning. Therefore 
if I say that the world, or some part of it, is X, this X must assert 
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some experiencible characteristic of the world. It must assert 
something in principle verifiable in experience. If not, it is simply 
an empty sound. 

Suppose, however, that we take the Kantian view. What 
has just been said will still be true of all those concepts which 
Kant called empirical. They, having been derived from ex- 
perience, must have application in experience. But what about 
the so-called a priori concepts? Even here we shall have to 
admit, I think, that such concepts, although they were not de- 
rived from experience, would be empty and meaningless unless 
they had application i experience. For example, the category 
of causality might be, as Kant supposed, a primordial part of 
the structure of our minds. But it could only attain meaning 
for us when we come into contact with actual causes and effects. 
If the mind were emptied of experience, the Kantian categories 
would themselves disappear. They cannot be thought of except 
as potential or dormant forms which only spring into living 
actuality when the mind makes contact with empirical reality. 
They are the structure of experience. But structure cannot 
exist by itself. It must be the structure of something. And 
the categories cannot come to be, cannot come to consciousness 
of themselves, until they have become embodied in actual per- 
ception. On all this Kant has himself insisted in the famous 
words “concepts without percepts are empty”. This phrase 
might very well be taken by the logical positivists as their motto, 
disgusted though they might be to find that their essential insight 
comes from such a source as Kant. At any rate these words of 
Kant express in the clearest fashion the truth that a concept 
without application in experience is meaningless ; and this truth 
has to be admitted, therefore, whether we take an empiricist 
or a rationalistic view of the genesis of concepts. But if so, 
does it not follow that to have meaning a concept must be em- 
pirically verifiable, or in other words that “the meaning of a 
statement is the method of its verification ” ? 

Now that we have seen the main grounds upon which the 
verificational theory of meaning may be urged—and have seen, 
I hope, how strong they are—let us turn to the other side of 
the picture. It is no part of my purpose completely to catalogue 
all the objections which may be, or have been, raised against it. 
Most of them turn upon the consideration that the verificational 
theory is so narrow that it excludes as meaningless, not only 
those wordy disputes of philosophers and those poetical effusions 
of mystics which we are all glad to see belaboured, but also many 
sober propositions which the most hardheaded men of common- 
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sense everywhere in the world have always believed to be plain 
statements of everyday fact. We all know that philosophers 
have been accustomed to make statements which are so vague 
that we cannot find out what they mean and wonder if they have 
any meaning at all. We have long suspected that the alleged 
opinions of those who disagree with us in philosophy are in fact 
senseless. We know that words may be substituted for thoughts, 
and that mere emotional edification may be purveyed to us as 
philosophy. And we are delighted with a definition of meaning 
which promises at last to catch out the delinquents, and to yield 
us a definite technique by which the meaningful may be separ- 
ated from the meaningless. But it is another matter when the 
proposed definition of meaning places in the category of non- 
sense half of those ordinary everyday statements about tables 
and chairs, the meaning of which everyone clearly understands. 
After all, any definition of anything must in the end be derived 
by induction from observation of admitted members of the class 
to be defined.! And a definition of meaning must be abstracted 
from propositions previously admitted to be meaningful. For 
example, how did we above attempt to show the plausibility of 
the verificational theory of meaning except by taking the ad- 
mittedly meaningful statement “this is a wooden table’, and 
revealing that its meaning seemed to consist in its method of 
verification. And it will be found that logical positivists them- 
selves do the same thing, as for example when Mr. Ayer analyses 
the meaning of a statement about the colour of his cat’s eyes. 
There would necessarily be something wrong with a definition 
of “horse” which should exclude from that class most of the 
animals in the world which are by common consent called horses. 
And there must be something wrong with a definition of meaning 
which rules out as meaningless statements which everyone in 
the world, except logical positivists, know to possess meaning 
and clearly understand. Such a theory lays itself open to the 
accusation of attempting to dictate a priori to the facts instead 
of following and explaining them. In other words, the function 
of a theory of meaning is to find the common element or concept 
of what we already know to be meaningful, and if it cannot do 
this it is a bad theory. 

I believe this is really the trouble with the verificational theory. 
Numerous instances might be given, but I shall only emphasise 
one which seems to me to be decisive. I should like to urge 


1 Except those arbitrary definitions which do not necessarily refer to 
anything in the real world. 
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that a belief in the consciousness of other persons possesses a 
meaning (other than behaviouristic) to everyone not wholly 
debauched by the study of philosophy, and that a theory of 
meaning which is forced to deny this must be wrong. But I am 
afraid that this particular example would not carry much weight 
with some philosophers, so I shall select another example which 
seems to me to constitute a decisive and complete reductio ad 
absurdum of the verificational theory. 

As has been pointed out by many before me,! all statements 
about the past are, on the principle of verifiability, meaningless. 
If I say, “I ate bacon and eggs for breakfast this morning ”, 
this statement can have no meaning. For it is just as much in 
principle impossible to go back in time and verify what happened 
in the past as it is to get inside another person’s mind to see 
whether his sensation of red is like mine. But no one outside 
a lunatic asylum will accept the view that all statements about 
the past are meaningless, and therefore this conclusion seems to 
me to show conclusively that the principle of verifiability is untrue. 

Prof. Lewis’s philosophical position is certainly not to be identi- 
fied with that of the logical positivists. But he isin close sympathy 
with their attitude. And there is a passage in his Mind and the 
World-Order which expresses very well the answer which the 
logical positivists make to the objection. Knowledge of the past, 
he tells us, is verifiable. “ At any date after the happening of an 
event ’’, he says, “there is always something, which at least is 
conceivably possible of experience, by means of which it can be 
known. Let us call these items its effects. The totality of such 
effects quite obviously constitute all of the object which is know- 
able. . . . The event is spread throughout all after-time.” ? The 
contention here is that the past is verifiable in its present effects. 
Thus that Brutus killed Caesar is verifiable now because, among 
other reasons, it is found so written in history books, which fact 
is one of the present effects of the murder. But I must deny 
that to know the present effects of a past event is the same as 
knowing the past event itself. If this were so, then to know that 
the murder is described in a history book would (if that happened 
to be the only extant effect) be the same thing as knowing that 
the murder took place. The proposition “ Brutus killed Caesar ” 
would have the same meaning as the proposition “It is stated 
in a book that Brutus killed Caesar’. But this is obviously not 
the case, since the latter proposition might be true, and yet the 
former false. A false proposition cannot have the same meaning 


1 See, for example, Prof. Stebbing, op. cit. 
? Mind and the World-Order, p. 151. 
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asa true one. And there would, on this account of the matter, 
be no way of distinguishing a truth about the past from a fairy 
tale. In order to know that Brutus really did kill Caesar I must 
not only know that it is written in a book, but also that this sen- 
tence in the book zs one of the remote effects of a murder which 
actually happened, and that it is not, as it well might be, a sentence 
in a fairy tale. And I cannot know that a present event had a 
certain cause in the past unless I have a knowledge of the past 
which, though the present may have been the clue which led me 
to it, is a logically distinct piece of knowledge from my knowledge 
of the present. That I cannot know the past except by a causal 
inference from the present is quite irrelevant. From rain in the 
night I may infer clouds which, because of the dark, I cannot see. 
But knowing that it is raining is not the same thing as knowing 
that there are clouds. Knowing B (an effect) is not the same 
thing as knowing A (its cause). For in the one case what I know 
about is B, while in the other case what I know about is A. It is 
impossible to get away from the fact that if knowing the past is 
simply identical with knowing the present, then the past is itself 
simply identical with the present. A proposition about the past 
has for its subject a thing or event which no longer now exists. 
A proposition about the present effects of something past has for 
its subject a thing or event which exists now. Therefore, since 
these two propositions have different subjects, they cannot be 
the same proposition, and the knowledge conveyed by the one 
is not the same as the knowledge conveyed by the other. I 
therefore think that the past is absolutely unverifiable, and that 
this constitutes a reductio ad absurdum of the principle of veri- 
fiability. 

What, then, are we to do? We seem to be in the dilemma 
that there are at once strong grounds for accepting the verifica- 
tional theory and also at least one fatal objection to it. This 
position of affairs probably indicates that there is some genuine 
truth at the bottom of it, but that it has been wrongly seized, 
distorted, stated in an incorrect form. Our duty will be to try 
to seize this truth aright. 

If we look back at the fundamental grounds on which, as it 
seemed to us, the theory must in the last analysis rest, we shall 
see pretty clearly, I think, that they do not really imply the 
principle of verifiability, but another, slightly different, principle. 
That the statement “this is a wooden table’ means (among 
other things) that when scratched it will look whitish, does not 
imply that anyone must now, or in the future, be able actually to 
verify this. If the table were annihilated at this instant, so that 
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any kind of verification would be in principle impossible, the 
statement would not thereby become meaningless. In order to 
give it meaning it is quite sufficient that there should have been, 
at any time during its existence, the possibility of experiencing 
the whitish interior. And it begins to emerge that what is neces- 
sary for meaning is simply that what is asserted in the statement 
should be something of a kind which is in general an experiencible 
character of the world. This will become clearer, and the meaning 
of it can be more clearly stated, if we revert to the second funda- 
mental ground of the theory, namely, that which is summed up in 
Kant’s averment that “concepts without percepts are empty ”. 
This means simply that a concept, to be meaningful, must have 
application in experience. We may therefore formulate the 
correct principle by saying; either that any statement, to have 
meaning, must symbolize experiencible characters of the world ; 
or, what is the same thing, that every concept employed in it 
must have empirical application. I shall call this the empirical 
theory of meaning in order to distinguish it from the verificational 
theory. 

I do not suppose that the exact point of difference between 
the two theories will as yet be absolutely clear. This is partly 
because it still requires further specification and analysis. The 
most difficult question which arises in its interpretation is one 
which I have not yet touched. If the criterion of meaning is 
experiencible character, whose experience is to form the criterion ? 
I shall consider this problem shortly. But even without answering 
that question it is already possible to give examples which will 
clarify the empirical theory, and will show that many of the 
common-sense statements which are ruled out as meaningless by 
the verificational theory possess meaning on the empirical theory. 

First let us consider statements about the past. The pro- 
position “ Caesar’s hat was red” is meaningless on the veri- 
ficational theory, because its redness cannot now be verified. 
But on the empirical theory it is meaningful because redness is 
in general an experiencible character of things—as is proved 
by the fact that it is often experienced. Or, to express the 
matter otherwise, ‘“‘ redness ” is a concept which has application 
in experience, and this is all that is required for meaningfulness. 
The same would be true of all the other concepts which are em- 
ployed, or implied, in this proposition, such as “ hat”, “ exist- 
ence ”’, etc. 

Again, the existence of other minds is, on our theory, meaning- 
ful. I cannot verify your consciousness, and therefore, on the 
verificational view, my statement that you are conscious is 
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without meaning. But “consciousness” is a concept which 
has application in experience. I experience my own conscious- 
ness. Therefore it has meaning to attribute this same experi- 
encible character of myself to you. The fact that it is impossible 
for me to experience your particular consciousness is just as 
irrelevant as the fact that it is impossible for me to experience 
the particular redness of Caesar’s hat. In other words, the es- 
ential difference between the two theories is this. On the veri- 
ficational view, in order to give meaning to my assertion that a 
certain entity has a certain character [ must be in a position 
actually to experience (if I want to) that very instance of the 
character in that very entity. I must be able to experience every 
particular example of the concept which I want to assert. That 
is what is meant by verifiability. But on the empirical theory, 
all that is necessary is that I should have had experience of some 
instance or instances of the concept. The concept then has 
application in experience and can be extended by me to other 
cases far beyond the horizon of my own limited experience. That 
I have seen a few red pillar boxes and geraniums is sufficient to 
render it possible for me to know the meaning of “ Caesar’s hat 
was red’. That I have experienced consciousness in a single 
case, my own, is sufficient to render meaningful my assertion 
that you are conscious. Of course, if anyone says that a man 
cannot even experience his own consciousness,—on some such 
ground as that there cannot be an awareness of an awareness— 
he is raising quite another question, and one which it is outside 
the scope of this article to discuss. I am here assuming that a 
man can im some sense experience his own inner consciousness, 
and I believe this to be self-evident, notwithstanding that the 
difficulties which philosophers have discovered in the analysis of 
this experience may be very great, and may be as yet unsolved. 

The question whether the sensations of one mind are qualita- 
tively similar to the corresponding sensations of another mind, 
which is of course dismissed as senseless by the logical positivists, 
also now turns out to have meaning. It is true that the likeness 
or unlikeness of A’s green to B’s green is in principle unverifiable. 
This shows that we can never discover whether they are alike or 
not. But it has no bearing on the question of meaning. If 
A makes the statement “ B’s green is similar to my green ”’, 
the statement is meaningful since both “ green ” and “ similar- 
ity” are concepts which have application in experience (in A’s 
experience, and in B’s experience, and in that of other people.) 
Therefore the question is not meaningless, though the answer 
to it may be impossible to discover. 
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In order to make still clearer the way in which the empirical 
theory of meaning is to be applied, I will now give one or two 
examples of concepts (or rather words) which it discovers to be 
meaningless. My first example is Aristotle’s concept of “‘ potenti- 
ality”. To assert that something is potentially X, but not 
actually X, is, I think, perfectly meaningless, for the simple 
reason that it is impossible to experience anything which is not 
actual. Suppose it is said that the oak is potentially present in 
the acorn. What does this mean? Of course it is an experi- 
encible fact that acorns in the course of time turn into oaks. 
And if this is all that is intended when it is said that the oak is 
potentially present in the acorn, then in this sense “ potential- 
ity’ is a meaningful concept. But undoubtedly something 
more than this was intended by Aristotle, by the scholastics, 
and by others who have used this terminology. For they have 
supposed that the potential presence of the oak in the acorn is 
something which explains the observed facts of growth. And 
they cannot have intended to explain the facts by the facts them- 
selves. It was undoubtedly supposed, not merely that the 
oak would in the future grow out of the acorn, but that the oak 
was even now in some way present in the acorn, not actually, 
but potentially. It is this conception which is totally meaning- 
less. For the potential presence of the oak in the acorn is some- 
thing which could never be experienced by any mind, human or 
non-human. If it were so experienced, it would be actually 
existent. In other words “ potentiality ” is not an experiencible 
character of anything. It is a concept without any application 
in any conceivable experience. And it therefore has no meaning. 
In the gracious language of the logical positivists it is nothing 
but a senseless noise. 

The concept of gravitational “ force’ can probably be pro- 
nounced meaningless on the same principle. That the earth 
attracts a stone can really mean only to assert such experiencible 
facts as that the stone, if unsupported, falls to the ground ; that 
if it is supported by the hand, a sensation of pressure is felt ; 
and so forth. Any supposition of an occult “ force ” which can- 
not be analysed in terms of any conceivably possible experience 
must necessarily be without meaning. 

I will next attempt to discover how the empirical theory of 
meaning should be applied to the question of the objectivity of 
values. Has this problem any meaning or not? I believe that 
it has, or at least that a theory of the objectivity of values can 
be framed which has empirical meaning. I am not, of course, 
concerned with the question whether the particular theory which 
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{ am going to mention is true or not. Nor am I concerned with 
the further question whether there may not be other theories 
of the objectivity of values which have meaning. There may be 
several, for all I know. But if I can show, in the case of a single 
theory, that it has meaning, then I shall have refuted the con- 
tention of the logical positivists that the objectivity of value is 
necessarily a meaningless concept. 

Here then I shall find myself once more in disagreement with 
the logical positivists. But I believe that their mistake in this 
case has nothing to do with that confusion in their minds between 
verifiability and experiencible character which we have previously 
found to be so disastrous. In the present instance I have quite 
another fault to find with them, namely, that they dogmatically 
narrow the concept of experience so as to exclude everything except 
that kind of experience which is sensuous in character. How do 
they know that there is no such thing as a non-sensuous experience 
of the mind? Iam not, of course, asserting that there is any such 
experience. But I am protesting against the dogmatic assump- 
tion, made apparently without the least inquiry, that there is not. 
In general the writings of the logical positivists give one the im- 
pression that they are affected by a materialistic bias. I mean 
by “bias” any tendency of thought which proceeds from what 
we vaguely call temperament, and not from the rational and im- 
partial weighing of evidence. Such a materialistic bias is an 
extremely common psychological phenomenon even amongst the 
ablest minds, and has its roots, I believe, in the general human 
preoccupation with practical (which usually means material) 
concerns. In the present case this bias is exemplified in the tacit 
and quite uncritical assumption that the only possible kind of 
experience is sensuous. If this be so, then of course the goodness 
or badness (value) of a thing is not an experiencible character of 
it, since value is certainly not a sensuous character like redness 
or loudness. And in that case the assertion that a thing has value 
(objectively) must be meaningless. But the value of the thing 
might be a character of it actually experiencible by an intuition 
of the mind. And the theory of value which I had in mind when 
I said that a meaningful theory of objectivity might be framed is 
that which asserts that value is a kind of quality directly experi- 
enced in intuition. If there is any such non-sensuous kind of 
experience, then this concept of the objectivity of value would 
be meaningful, since it would have application in that experience. 
If there exists no such kind of experience, then the concept of 
objectivity, so interpreted, would be meaningless ; though there 
might still be other interpretations for which meaning could be 
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found. Hence the problem is not necessarily meaningless, as 
the logical positivists assert. It depends upon a pure question 
of fact, which they have not, so far as I am aware, taken the 
trouble to investigate. 

Nor would the theory of value as an experiencible quality be 
unable to give a meaningful account of the idea conveyed by the 
word “ought”. It is urged that what is not, but merely ought 
to be, cannot be experienced. But when any quality has been 
apprehended in experience, it is frequently possible to conceive 
a higher degree of that quality than any which has ever been actu- 
ally discovered. For example, the idea of a perfectly elastic body 
has empirical meaning, though no perfectly elastic body has ever 
been found. For elasticity is an empirical character of things 
which admits of degrees. And the notions, first of a more elastic, 
and finally of a perfectly elastic, object are reached by an extension 
of degree beyond what has been actually experienced. And if 
goodness were an experiencible quality of things admitting of 
degrees, exactly similar considerations would be applicable. We 
could speak with perfectly clear meaning of a degree of goodness 
beyond any actual experience, and such a notion would yield a 
norm and an empirical concept of obligation. 

It may, of course, be asked how the notion of a degree of a 
quality higher than any actually experienced can be meaningful, 
even on our own theory, and even in the case of such a physical 
quality as elasticity. For although the quality in general may 
be an experiencible character of the world, this higher degree 
of it is not. It is something, at any rate, which never has been 
experienced. Therefore the concept of it has no application in 
experience, and should, on our own showing, have no meaning. 
This is a perfectly legitimate question, and presents a real problem 
to be solved. But the solution of it depends upon certain further 
considerations which have not yet been brought forward. I shall 
postpone it for a few paragraphs. 

Remarks similar to those which I have just made about the 
problem of the objectivity of value may also be made about the 
assertions of mystics. No doubt mystics do frequently give utter- 
ance to combinations of words which must be regarded, on any 
strict theory of meaning, as not possessing it. But it does not 
follow that the claim to mystical experience is as such meaningless. 
Such a view must depend, once more, upon the dogmatic denial 
that non-sensuous experience is possible. And the supposed in- 
communicability of mystic experience need not necessarily mean 
any more than that, since those capable of a high degree of it are 
rare, the mystic finds difficulty in making himself intelligible to 
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the masses of men. He can probably communicate his experience 
(in the only sense in which any experience is communicable) to 
the few who are like himself. The same might be said of the artist. 
This difficulty which men of peculiarly high sensitivity have in 
conveying anything of their experiences to the nitwits and dullards 
of the world must not be confused with genuine ‘“ incommunic- 
ability ” in that technical sense in which it is said, for example, 
that “content ”’, as distinguished from structure, is incom- 
municable. If the mystical experience has no communicable 
structure, then the assertion of it will be strictly meaningless. 
Nor could there be a structureless experience. But the mere fact 
that the content of that experience is alleged to be supersensuous 
does not make it meaningless. Nor does the fact that it is difficult 
to communicate to insensitive people. 

I now come to one of the most difficult questions with which 
the theory of meaning is confronted. If a concept, to have 
meaning, must have application in experience, whose experience 
is here referred to ? It is useless to keep on talking vaguely about 
experience, without specifying whose experience is meant, or as 
if there were some such thing as experience in general which is 
not the experience of any particular mind. 

The first suggestion is likely to be that the experience referred 
to must be the experience of the mind to whom the concept is 
to have meaning; that a concept cannot mean anything to 
me unless it has application in my personal experience ; and that 
similarly what is to have meaning for you must have application 
in yours. And in a sense I believe this to be the correct answer. 
But we have to tread warily here. Much will depend upon the 
interpretation of this answer, and in particular upon what we 
mean by the phrase “having application in my experience ”’. 
If we interpret this carelessly, we shall be led once more into the 
quagmire of absurdities, committed by the logical positivists, 
from which to extricate ourselves is one of the main aims of this 
article. We shall be compelled to deny meaning to many plain 
statements of which everyone knows the meaning. 

Let us first of ali see, however, why it is necessary to assert 
that, for a concept to have meaning, it must have application 
within the experience of the mind which is to understand it. 
This depends upon the fact that all knowledge, and therefore 
all meaning, is individual. It must be somebody’s knowledge, 
somebody’s meaning. Therefore when we ask whether a pro- 
position has meaning or not, we must be asking whether it has 
meaning for some particular mind. And if the answer is that 
it has meaning provided it has application in experience, it must 
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surely be the experience of that mind which is referred to. A 
concept could hardly become meaningful to me because, though 
it had no application in my experience, it had application in the 
experience of an ant, a mermaid, a creature on Mars, or some 
strange intelligence found wandering in remote recesses of the 
universe. The experience of such a being is not accessible to 
me, and must surely be irrelevant to any question of what has 
meaning for me. I cannot make use of it to supply filling for 
my concepts. 

On the other hand, it is precisely this sort of consideration 
which seems to have misled the logical positivists into denying 
meaning to the assertion of other minds, and to the question 
whether their sensations are or are not qualitatively similar to 
mine. It was thought that the conception of your mind and its 
sensations has no application in my experience, and therefore 
cannot be meaningful to me. But we have seen that the con- 
cept of other minds 7s meaningful. And not only this. It is 
easy to give examples of statements which everyone (except 
the logical positivists) knows to possess meaning, but which 
apparently employ concepts whose application is not within 
the experience of any human being whatever. Here is such an 
example: “dogs hear sounds which are inaudible to human 
beings”. The concept of a sound inaudible to humans seems 
obviously to have no application in the experience of any human 
being. Such a sound is not a character of the world which is 
experiencible by us. Yet it would be nonsense to say that this 
proposition is meaningless. For it is almost certainly true. 
And our theory must therefore be wide enough to cover its mean- 
ing. Again, may there not exist creatures who are capable of 
seeing as some sort of colour the ultra-violet rays which are 
invisible to us? Is this question meaningless ? I do not think 
so. Yet it seems to necessitate the use of a concept which 
extends far beyond our personal experiences. We may even 
meaningfully ask, I believe, whether there may not be insects 
all of whose senses are totally unlike any of our senses ; who have, 
in short, no sense and no experience in common with ours. How 
can such a concept have any application within our experience ! 
And yet we can meaningfully speak of it. And somehow our 
theory has got to be wide enough to provide for these cases. 

The conditions for the solution of our problem seem therefore 
to be that, on the one hand, meaning must be solipsistic in the 
sense that no mind can understand any concept which has not 
direct application in its own experience ; and yet, on the other 
hand, that it must somehow be possible for the mind to make 
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available for its meanings the experiences of other, even of non- 
human, minds. How can we combine these apparently irre- 
conciliable conditions ? 

The solution of the difficulty lies, I believe, in a distinction 
which has been made familiar to us by the logical positivists them- 
selves, the distinction between structure and content. One can 
put the essence of the solution in a few words by saying that 
concepts are structure, the structure of experience, and that 
what alone is necessary to render available for my mind’s mean- 
ings the experience of another mind is that this latter should 
possess the same structure as mine. The content of this foreign 
experience is irrelevant, and it is of no importance whether I 
can experience anything similar to it or not. If a concept is to 
be meaningful to me I must have personally experienced the 
structure which is that concept. I need not have experienced 
the content with which another mind fills that structure. It 
is correct then, as originally suggested, that a concept cannot 
have meaning for me unless it has application within my indi- 
vidual experience. But the phrase “ having application within 
my individual experience” must be interpreted so as to refer 
to structure only. The content of the experience need not be 
experiencible by me. I shall now proceed to amplify and explain 
what has just been said. 

Let us first try to get clear about the statement that “ concepts 
are structure’. How would this apply, for example, to the 
concept “green” ? This might seem to involve a difficulty. 
It would be readily understood that very general concepts, such 
as those which are usually called categories, constitute the 
structure of our experience. But such a concept as “ green ”’ 
would seem to be sensuous, and to include a sensuous content. 
How can it be interpreted as purely structural ? 

Suppose that A says to B, “ This book is green”, and that 
both A and B are credited with possessing normal vision. It 
has been rightly pointed out that, for B to understand A, it is not 
necessary to suppose that what A calls a green sensation is quali- 
tatively similar to what B calls a green sensation. According to 
the logical positivists this question is unmeaning. According to 
my view it is meaningful, but unanswerable. Let us then assume 
that what A calls green is so unlike what B calls green that if A 
could experience B’s green he, A, would call it a toothache. Even 
so, A and B can perfectly understand one another when the 
statement “this is green” is made. They must therefore have 
the same concept of green, notwithstanding that the content of the 
concept is different for each. Therefore the concept “ green ”’ 
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must be wholly constituted by structure, and cannot include 
content. 

But what, then, 2s this structure of the concept “ green ” ? 
It consists, one must answer, in a network of relations. The 
distinction between structure and content is practically identical 
with the distinction between terms and relations. The concept 
“green” is simply certain of the relations which hold between 
this present green quale and other qualia within my experience. 
To analyse and catalogue all these relations which constitute the 
concept “ green”? would be outside the purpose of this article. 
But one may give an example. When A says, “ This book is 
green ”’ he is asserting a number of relations between his present 
experience and other past experiences, of which “ similarity to 
one of the sensations received from grass” may be taken as a typical 
example. Now suppose that the green book gives B a sensation 
which A would call a toothache if he could experience it. B will 
still understand A’s statement about the book, provided that 
grass also gives B a sensation which A, if he could experience it, 
would call a toothache. For there will then still be the relation 
of similarity between the book and the grass in both A’s and B’s 
experiences. And it is this relation which (among others) is 
asserted by the concept “green”. The structure of A’s experi- 
ences will be (to this extent at least) the same as the structure of 
B’s, notwithstanding their differences of content. They will have 
the same concept. 

This implies, of course, that content is irrelevant to meaning. 
Hence statements about the experiences of minds other than our 
own are meaningful provided their experiences share the structure 
of ours, and even if the sensuous content is utterly different. 
In the light of this one may point out that the statement “ this is 
green ” may well have meaning to a man born blind. One might 
easily fall into the trap of denying this. But it is certainly a fact 
that blind-born persons, such as Helen Keller, talk intelligently 
about colours. Is one to suppose that such talk is merely mean- 
ingless sound such as one might teach a parrot to utter? I do 
not think this is plausible. There is certainly a difference between 
Miss Keller’s talk and that of the parrot, which one would or- 
dinarily express by saying that Miss Keller speaks intelligently 
and understandingly about colours, while the parrot does not. 
And I fail to see how this difference can be explained except on 
the supposition that colour concepts may have meaning for those 
born blind. 

Now this is quite intelligible on the view that concepts are 
constituted by nothing but structure or relations. The proposi- 
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tion “ this is green ”’ means to the blind-born person that “ this ” 
bears a relation of similarity to grass, together with all the other 
relations to other experiences which constitute the particular 
concept “green”. The fact that the blind man cannot have a 
mental image of green is quite irrelevant. In all probability he 
does, as a matter of fact, fill in the structure of the concept with 
some private image of his own, taken perhaps from tactile or 
auditory experience. That his image is different from ours is 
just as irrelevant as the fact that the content of B’s green may be 
what A would calla toothache. Thus not only will the blind man 
have a concept (meaning) for green, but he will have the same 
concept as other people. 

The statement that an insect may have senses capable of 
apprehending ultra-violet colour, or even senses not analogous 
to ours at all, can now be shown on the same principle to have 
perfectly intelligible meaning. It does not matter in the least 
that we cannot ourselves experience, or even imagine, the quali- 
tative character of the insect’s sensations. The structure of the 
concept of ultra-violet colour consists in its relations to the colours 
we know. It is a colour standing in perfectly definite relations to 
the red, green and blue of the spectrum. We can fill in this 
structural pattern with any imaginable sensory content we like. 

But how far away from our own minds can we travel in this 
manner? We can utilise for our meanings the experiences of 
other human minds, of the minds of animals, of strange insects 
even. Could we utilise, could we meaningfully speak of, the 
experiences of salamanders, fairies, or ghosts? We seem to be 
trailing off into the fantastic. Where is the line to be drawn ? 
The answer is quite clear. The limit is set by the consideration 
that the experience of these remote minds, though its content may 
be unimaginable to us, must share the structure of our own. If 
not, there is no bridge of meaning by which we can pass over. 
The assertion of the very existence of a mind, or of experience, 
completely beyond these limits, is meaningless. It is utterly 
meaningless to say, therefore, that there might exist a mind 
whose experience should have absolutely nothing in common 
with ours. There must be structure in common. 

We can also now plainly see how the assertion of a quality 
higher in degree than any known to us, such as perfect elasticity 
or perfect goodness, has meaning. The concept of it consists 
in the relations which it bears to degrees of the quality which we 
have actually experienced ; just as the concept of ultra-violet 
colour consists in its relations to red, green, and blue. 

We may now turn to the question whether metaphysical 
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propositions (in Mr. Ayer’s sense) have meaning. Such pro- 
positions, it will be remembered, were said to be meaningless 
because they assert a reality which can never be experienced. 
But the theory of meaning which we have now evolved shows 
that any statement is meaningful provided the concepts which 
it employs have application in experience ; or in other words, 
provided what it asserts is an experiencible character of the 
world ; and the experience which is thus the criterion of meaning 
may be that of any mind, human or non-human, provided that 
it shares structure with our experience. Therefore metaphysical 
propositions are not necessarily, and as such, meaningless. The 
assertion of a reality which lies behind our experience, and which 
can never be experienced by us, may be meaningful provided it 
is conceived as the possible experience of some other mind which 
shares structure with our own. Otherwise it will be meaningless. 
Thus metaphysical propositions cannot be simply wiped off the 
map in the sweeping and dogmatic manner of the logical posi- 
tivists. A much more careful scrutiny of them is required, and 
we have to discriminate between those which are meaningful 
and those which are not. 

Suppose, for example, the question is whether the doctrine 
of the “ thing-in-itself ’’ has meaning. The mere fact that the 
thing-in-itself cannot be experienced by the human mind does 
not deprive its concept of meaning. If it is conceived as an 
entity which might be experienced by some other mind, say the 
mind of God, then it will have meaning (though it may of course 
be quite false). This, however, will only be the case provided its 
structure is conceived as in some way similar to that of human 
experience. Thus if it is thought of as a “thing” which 
“causes” our sensations, then it is so far meaningful. For 
“thing” and “cause” are categories which constitute part 
of the structure of our experience. If these terms denote the 
only structure which it has in common with our experience, if, 
in other words, no other humanly intelligible concept can be 
applied to it, then its meaning will be very meagre, but it will 
not be destitute of meaning. If it can also be said of it that it 
is “‘ one ” or “ many ”, that it has to other entities such relations 
as similarity, difference, etc., then its meaning will be to that 
extent the richer. If it can be added that it has, say, ultra- 
violet colour, then its meaning will be fuller still. The greater 
the amount of common structure, the greater the quantity of 
meaning. The less the common structure, the less the meaning. 
The absence of all common structure is the absence of all 
meaning. 
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It follows that, if the doctrine of the “ thing-in-itself ” is held 
to imply that none of our categories or concepts apply to it, 
—and this is the common interpretation of Kant’s doctrine, 
though I hazard no guess as to whether it is correct or not— 
then the doctrine will be meaningless. To suggest the existence 
of a mind capable of apprehending such an entity, of a mind, 
that is, having no structure in common with ours, would also 
be meaningless. The doctrine of the categories was, I suppose, 
an attempt to describe the minimum essential structure of all 
experience. And to assert the existence of an entity to which 
no categories apply is either to assert an entity which is not a 
possible experience for any mind ; or it is to assert a possible 
experience which has no structure at all ; or it is to assert a possible 
experience whose structure has nothing in common with ours. 
And any one of these three assertions is meaningless. 

What should we say, on these principles, of Bradley’s theory 
of the Absolute ? Has it any meaning or not? Now in the 
first place this Absolute, though not apprehensible by us, was 
not conceived by Bradley as a reality impossible of apprehension 
by any mind. On the contrary it was described as a possible 
(though not an actual) kind of experience. Thus far it fulfills 
the conditions of meaningfulness. The only remaining question 
will be whether this ‘“‘ absolute experience ” was supposed to have 
any structure in common with our own. Apparently it was. 
It was to have, for example, the immediacy of feeling combined 
with the mediacy of thought. Both immediacy and mediation 
are concepts having application within our own experience. It 
would seem, therefore, that this philosophy has meaning. It 
may be true that the amount of meaning is extremely small, 
owing to the poverty of common structure. It may also be true 
that the whole doctrine is false or even fantastic ; and further 
that there may be found many meaningless individual sentences 
in the course of Bradley’s exposition of it. But these admissions 
would not, of course, make Bradley’s central conception itself 
actually destitute of meaning. 

My general conclusion is that the analysis of the meaning of 
meaning need not be quite so revolutionary as the logical posi- 
tivists would have us believe. Philosophy, even metaphysics, 
need not entirely shut up shop. The challenge to its right to 
exist can be met; and if the plan of this article has been pro- 
perly carried out, it has been met. We may continue to discuss 
metaphysical questions. Nevertheless, when the truth which 
underlies the extravagances of the logical positivists has been 
sifted out, it is found to yield a criterion of meaning which is not 
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a little ruthless ; which stamps as meaningless many of the most 
time-honoured conceptions (or rather words) employed by many 
of the most famous philosophers of the past. And the credit 
for bringing about this blood-purge in philosophy must rest in 
the last resort with the logical positivists, who have performed 
the function of bringing the whole problem of meaning and the 
meaningless pointedly to the notice of the philosophical world. 


























II—CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND MODERN 
SCIENCE OF NATURE (I.).! 


By M. B. Foster. 
i. 
Paganism and Rationalism in Greek Philosophy. 


Every science of nature must depend upon presuppositions 
about nature which cannot be established by the methods of 
the science itself. Thus it is the method of the inductive natural 
sciences, described by Mill, to proceed from experience of par- 
ticular natural phenomena to a conclusion about all natural 
phenomena of the same kind. The procedure depends upon the 
presupposition that nature is “ uniform” in Mill’s sense of the 
word ; but the uniformity of nature is incapable of being established 
by the methods of inductive science. It was the method, again, 
of physics, on Descartes’ conception of it, to proceed by demon- 
stration, like the mathematician, from self-evident premises. 
But the possibility of thus extending the method of mathematics 
to the science of nature depends upon a presupposition about 
nature which cannot itself be demonstrated, namely that nature 
is a homogeneous material substance, determined throughout 
by subjection to universal and necessary laws. 

To assert the truth of what natural science presupposes is not 
science of nature but philosophy of nature. I use this term solely 
for the sake of brevity in terminology, and without any implica- 
tion of the possibility of developing a systematic metaphysics 
of nature. It may be, for all I wish to assume to the contrary, 
that the philosophy of nature is exhausted in the two assertions 
that nature is subject to universal laws and that it is uniform in the 
sense required by inductive natural science. It will be sufficient 
for my purpose if it is granted that these two assertions are 
not established by the processes of natural science, but that 
the procedure of natural science is dependent upon them. 


1T venture to presuppose in the reader acquaintance with a previous 
article entitled ‘‘ The Christian doctrine of Creation and the Rise of Modern 
Natural Science ”, published in Mrnp, October, 1934. 
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Philosophy of nature is dependent in its turn upon theology. 
This dependence, though less generally recognised, is not less 
obvious than the other. Theology is of course a doctrine of God ; 
but there can be no doctrine of God which does not at the same 
time contain or imply a doctrine of the world. According to 
the dogma of Christian theology God is creator of the world; 
according to Brahmin theology he produced the world by an 
act of generation; in Plato’s Timaeus God is represented not 
as creating but as informing the world, as a potter does not create 
but informs his clay ; according to the philosophical theology 
of Aristotle God lives apart from the world, directing his activity 
not upon it but exclusively upon himself, and influencing it only 
in so far as it is drawn towards him by desire ; according to Greek 
Olympian mythology the gods are not apart from the world at 
all but are in it and of the same nature with it 1; for Pantheism 
God is identical with the world. It is clear that each of these 
theologies differs from the others not merely in proclaiming a 
different conception of God but in implying a different conception 
of the world. A world which is the product of divine creation 
is one thing, a world which is the product of divine information 
is another, and a world begotten by God is another world still. 
Whether God is in the world or out of it, makes a great difference 
not only to the conception of God but to the conception of the 
the world. 

The truth of this contention is not affected by the fact that it 
is possible for a man to profess either Atheism or Agnosticism. 
If Atheism is the denial that there is any being other than nature, 
it is itself a theology in the sense in which I have used the term,? 
and it involves the most important consequences for the concep- 
tion of nature itself, since it implies that nature is self-contained 
and self-explanatory, so that the sufficient cause of every natural 
happening is discoverable within the natural world itself. Ag- 
nosticism is not a theology, but a refusal to embark upon one. 
An agnostic in the sense in which T. H. Huxley declared himself 
agnostic, is one who adopts a philosophy of nature but declines 
to commit himself to the enquiry, what theology his philosophy 
of nature implies or whether it implies one. But his refusal to 
investigate it is of course no evidence against the contention that 
the implication is real and is discoverable. A natural scientist 
is agnostic in a precisely analogous sense who confines himself to 


laws oudbev yeyaact Beoi Ovntoi 7’ avOpwro. Hesiod, quoted by Hume, 
Natural History of Religion. 

2 It is difficult to see, indeed, how such an Atheism is to be distinguished 
from Pantheism. 
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proving such laws of nature as can be established by the methods 
of his science, and refrains from asking either what philosophy 
of nature is presupposed by the use of these methods or even 
whether any philosophy of nature is presupposed at all. His 
attitude is no argument either against the existence of the pre- 
suppositions or against the possibility of revealing them. 


The object of this article is to exhibit some implications between 
Christian theology and the philosophy of nature which is pre- 
supposed by modern natural science 1. Both Christian theology 
and modern science of nature, of course, include much that. is 
derived from Greece. The very conception of nature as the proper 
object of science, the notion that God can be made the object 
of understanding, the very idea of science itself, are all Greek 
in their origin. Christian theology is nevertheless not all derived 
from Greek sources. It takes its rise also from the Christian 
revelation of the Old and New Testaments, and the amalgama- 
tion of Greek theology with the revealed dogma of Christianity 
through centuries of effort to expound the latter in terms of the 
former and to modify the former into consistency with the latter, 
produced by slow degrees a Christian theology, which differed 
from the Greek in the degree in which it had assimilated un- 
Greek elements from the body of revealed doctrine. This 
assimilation was not of course a mere extension of Greek theology 
so as to embrace an additional set of articles side by side with 
what it had contained before. Greek theology and Christian 
faith were, prima facie at least, and in the eyes of their exponents, 
not mutually complementary but mutually incompatible. The 
influence which they exerted upon one another was one imparted 
by antagonism, and Greek theology was transformed rather 
than augmented in the Christian theology which emerged from 
the conflict. 

Nor is modern science identical with that Greek science, of 
whose methods the classical formulation is to be found in the logic 
of Aristotle. It differs from it in method, not in the extent of 
what it has achieved by the same method. But the difference in 
method is itself a subtle one. It has neither substituted a quite 
other method nor added a fresh set of methods to be used in 
addition to the Aristotelian. (This latter is the error of those 
who supposed, like Mill, that in order to give an account of 


1] mean by modern natural science the body of natural science which 
arose in western Europe after the Middle Ages. It has of course developed 
continuously since, but I shall exclude consideration of its most recent 
developments. 
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the methods of modern science it was sufficient to enlarge the 
Aristotelian logic by the inclusion of an additional treatise of 
Inductive Logic.) It is not indeed necessary either to assert that 
there are no methods recognised by Aristotle which modern 
science has simply discarded or to deny that any methods have 
been introduced in modern science which are quite without a 
counterpart in Greek. But to a large extent the process by which 
the former was developed out of the latter has been one not either 
of displacement or accretion but of transformation. 

The methods of modern science, precisely in so far as they differ 
from those of Greek science, must presuppose a philosophy of 
nature correspondingly different. But a different philosophy 
of nature in its turn presupposes a different theology. The 
transformation of theology by the introduction of elements from 
the Christian revelation involved as a necessary consequence 
a corresponding modification in the philosophy of nature. The 
object of this article is to show that the modification of the philo- 
sophy of nature necessitated by the peculiarities of Christian 
theology is precisely that presupposed by the peculiarities of 
modern natural science. 

There were two elements in Greek theology with which the 
revealed doctrines of Christianity were incompatible, the first 
the element of Paganism, the second the element of Rationalism. 
In the progressive elimination of the former, Christian theology 
was only carrying out with a stricter consequence a task which 
Greek philosophy had already begun but had nowhere con- 
sistently accomplished ; its opposition to the latter, on the other 
hand, was due to the introduction from sources in Jewish revela- 
tion of a principle alien to anything in Greek philosophy. I 
shall deal with each in order, showing the consequences of its 
elimination upon the philosophy of nature and hence upon the 
methods of natural science. 

I. Paganism I shall define as the failure to distinguish God 
from nature. It is not essential that it should be polytheistic. 
The pantheist doctrine of the Anima Mundi is itself a sophisti- 
cated form of paganism, and the contradiction of paganism is 
contained not in the mere assertion that God is one, but in the 
assertion that God is spirit; that he has a being separate 
from the world, and operates on it by the spiritual activities 
of will and reason. Thus, the Olympian religion of Greece was 
pagan in its deification of natural powers and natural objects, 
and in its assumption that the Gods could be perceived by the 
senses, and it is a fact too well known to require repetition that 
the first energies of Christian polemic were directed against this 
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idolatrous conception of God in the ancient religions. But it 
is important to point out that the conclusion about God which 
the Christian apologists were primarily concerned to establish, 
necessarily implied a conclusion about nature, in which they were 
themselves less interested,! and of which indeed they may well 
have been unconscious. They were concerned to establish a con- 
ception of God as a being wholly immaterial, and therefore to be 
identified neither with nature as a whole nor with any natural 
object. But the denial that God is natural necessarily involves 
the denial that nature is divine, and the conception of a nature 
not divine entails a modification of pagan views of nature no 
less profound than the modification of pagan views of deity 
demanded by the conception of a spiritual God. 

We are not, however, directly concerned with the paganism 
of the popular religions of Greece, but with the pagan elements 
in the great Greek philosophies; and of these I shall discuss 
first some doctrines of Plato’s Timaeus. 

It might seem that at least the doctrine of the Timaeus, 
according to which God is the Demiurge or Artificer of nature, 
has been completely freed from pagan elements. An artificer 


1Cf. Lactantius: “‘ Whether the sun is larger than the earth or whether 
it measures only a single foot in breadth, whether the moon shines with 
its own or with a borrowed light ; to know these things brings no advantage 
and to be ignorant of them no hurt. Your own welfare is at stake, the 
salvation of your souls.” Arnobius: “ I ask, therefore, what is the object 
of science ? The causes of natural things. What blessedness can I then hope 
to obtain by inquiring into the origin of the Nile or into the theories of 
the physicists concerning the sky ?”” St. Augustine: “ We ought further 
to be not inquisitive and greedy of knowledge. Many who trouble them- 
selves not to ask what God is, yet hold it for something great if they 
enquire with great pains into this whole mass of matter which is called 
‘the world’”. I take these quotations from Feuerbach, Das Wesen 
des Christentums. (They are given, together with references and other 
expressions of the same sentiment, under the heading “ Erlauterungen, 
Bemerkungen, Belegstellen,” in the Reclam edition, p. 417.) Feuerbach 
cites them in confirmation of his thesis that there is an irreconcilable 
opposition between Christianity and science of nature, and that the re- 
naissance of natural science in the modern world can in consequence be 
accounted for only as a covert reversion to paganism. This thesis ignores 
the fact that both the importance and the achievements of modern natural 
science depend upon the peculiarities by which it is differentiated from 
any science of nature developed in pagan antiquity. It is no doubt 
true, as it was certainly to be expected, that the Christian conception of 
nature as not divine should have had the effect at first of diverting men’s 
minds from the study of it; but that in no way affects the truth of the 
contention that, when they did return to the study of it, their methods 
were dictated by this very conception. That nature should be the “ cor- 
poris moles,” which St. Augustine calls it, is precisely what qualifies it 
to be treated by the methods of modern physics. 
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is of a nature wholly different from that of the object which he 
produces, and hence the assertion that God stands to nature in 
the relation of artificer to artefact implies that the being of God 
is not akin to that of any natural object. Christian theologians 
indeed were not slow to recognise the affinities between this 
Platonic theory and the doctrine of God revealed in the Old 
Testament, and they accordingly appropriated much of the 
teaching of the Timaeus into the theology of the Creation. 
But in Plato himself the doctrine of the Demiurge is inextri- 
cably confused with another doctrine according to which God 
is conceived to be related to the world not as artificer to artefact, 
but as father to son.1_ This doctrine is incompatible alike with 
the doctrine of the Demiurge with which Plato identified it, 
and with the teaching of the Christian revelation. A father is 
necessarily of the same nature as his son, and hence this doctrine 
precisely reverses the implications of the former. It implies 
that the being of God is akin to that of the natural world which 
he has produced,” and is thus essentially pagan in the sense in 
which I have defined the term. The residual element of paganism 
in Plato’s philosophy is exhibited precisely in his failure to dis- 
1The following references to the Timaeus may suffice to prove this. 
Grou pev ovv dv 6 Snuwoupyos mpds 76 KaTa TavTa Exov Brerwv dei, ToLovTW Twi 





Tpooxpwyevos mapadetypatt, tiv idéav Kai Svvayw adrod amepyalnrat, Kadov 
ef avayxns ovrws amotedciabar 7av: ob & av els yeyovds, yervnT® mapadetypyart 
mpooxpw.evos, ov xaddv (28 a-b). The words 6 dyuoupyds . . . mapadetyyari 
imply that the visible world is artificial, yervn7@ (with which compare 
yeyvopeva Kai yervnra, (ibid. c)), that itis the product of generation. The 
latter implication is contained also in the phrase “zor Kat marépa” 
(abid. c). 

In the two pages immediately following, the words 6 rexrawépevos (28¢), 
6 Sypuoupyos, Sednpuovpynrat (29a), ovverexraivero (306), imply that the kosmos 
is a product of zéxvn; but the designation of it as (@ov Eppuyov evvour re 
(30b), with which the passage concludes, reverses the implication, by 
endowing it with characteristics which can belong only to a product of 
generation. The implication of these words is then again reversed within 
the limits of the same sentence, by the assertion that this {gov came into 
being d:a riv Tod Beod mpovocav. 

Within the section 30c-34b the phrases xara 76 wapdaderypa Sedvovpynpevos 
(3la), ouvéSncev Kal ovveoticato ovpavov dparov Kal amrdv (32b), érexrivaro 
(33a), éropvevoato (33b), éx téxvns yéyovev (33d), imply that the world is 
made by art; the phrase {@ov é& dparov (34b; cf. 4la; 6 70d€ 70 zav 
yewjoas) contains the incompatible implication that it is produced by 
generation. 

The two incompatible conceptions are confused within a single sentence 
in 41a : Snpuoupyos marHp Te Epywr. 

2The kosmos must be itself divine, if God produced it by generation. 
For this implication, cf. Timaeus, 34a-b (ia rdvra 87) tabra eddaipova Beov 
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tinguish the two relations of manufacture’ and of paternity. 
If he had understood what was implied in the attribution of 
the former to God he would have realised that it excluded the 
latter. 

When the Christian theologians incorporated Plato’s cosmology, 
they expurgated this residue of paganism. They did indeed 
continue to attribute to God, as Plato had done, the two activities 
of technical production and of generation, but they distinguished, 
as Plato could not, a separate relation for the exercise of each. 
In the doctrine of the Trinity God was conceived as Father 
and not as Maker, in the doctrine of Creation as Maker and not 
as Father. The two operations which Plato had conceived 
confusedly as terminating upon the same object are now conceived 
distinctly to terminate each upon its proper object.2, God as 
Father generates the divine Son, God as Maker produces the 
natural world, God shares the same nature with what he generates, 
but not the same nature with what he makes ; hence it was not 
until after these two doctrines had been distinguished, not until 
the explicit contrast of God’s relation to the world with this 
relation to the Son had evacuated every notion of paternity from 
the conception of the former, that it was possible to conceive 
God’s nature as wholly different from that of the world which he 
produced, and thus to eliminate the last relic of paganism from 
the conception of the Deity.* 

When once the distinction had been made between the two 


conceptions of divine workmanship and divine generation, it 


1] shall use this term for want of a better to translate the Greek réyvn, 
with a request that the reader will discount its acquired association with 
the methods of modern industry. I should have preferred the term ‘ artifice ’, 
for the sake of its etymological connection with ‘artificer’ and ‘artificial’, 
if it were not disqualified by associations still more irrelevant. ‘ Art’ 
also is unsuitable because it has been confined in modern usage to the 
practice of ‘ fine’ or creative art, which differs in important respects from 
the operation denoted by zéxv7. 

** Creata sane inquam, id est facta, non genita. Quod enim de simplici 
bono genitum est, rariter simplex est et hoc est quod illud de quo genitum 
est; quae duo Patrem et Filium dicimus.” Augustine, Civ. Dei, XJ., x. 

3 In the Christian doctrine of the Trinity language is used of the relation 
of the Father to the Son closely similar to that used by Plato of the relation 
of the Father to the world. Thus in Christian doctrine the Son is 
“ only-begotten ’, whereas Plato speaks of «fs 63¢€ jovoyevns ovpavés. 
Compare again St. John’s words about the Son with Plato’s about the 
kosmos: John v. 26: ‘‘ As the Father hath life in himself, so hath he 
given to the Son to have life in himself’; Plato, Tim. 20.6: ‘‘ Thus 
therefore we must say according to probable reason that this world, a 
living being with soul and understanding, has in truth come into being 
through the providence of God ”’. 
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could not again be obliterated! It has become, together with 
its implications, part of the intellectual inheritance of the educated, 
and we ourselves are less apt to confuse these two activities than 
to ignore the affinities between them which made the confusion 
possible. There is nevertheless much in common between the 
idea of manufacture (véyvy) and that of generation. Both acts 
terminate in the information or organisation of a given matter, 
an end achieved in the one case when the product is completed, 
in the other when the off-spring is full-grown. To the completion 
of both alike it is essential not only that the matter to be informed, 
but also that the form to be embodied should have a being 
independent of the act, and antecedent to it, so that the act itself 
may be termed indifferently the information of a pre-existent 
matter and the embodiment of a pre-existent form. The parent, 
like the artificer, achieves by his act embodiment for a form which 
existed previously in his own possession, the form being, in the 
case of the artificer the design without which he could not have 
set to work, in the case of the parent the principle of life ? by which 
his own members are organised, and which he can impart to 
another only because he possesses it himself. In each case the 
form imparted becomes at once the essence and the species of 
the product. Its presence is what both makes the individual 
product to be the thing that it is (a man, an ape or a lion; 
a jug, a cup or a bottle), and constitutes its identity with other 
individuals of the same kind. 

The difference between the two activities begins to appear when 
we enquire into the manner in which in each case the agent 
possesses the form before the act. The artificer possesses it 
by conceiving it as the object of his reason, but the parent by 
being himself an embodiment of it. Artificer and parent may 
both be said to have realised the form before the act, but each 
in a different sense of the word, the former in the sense of having, 
but the latter only in the sense of being a realisation of it. The 
operation of conscious reason is a precondition of the former, 
but not of the latter activity, which is therefore common, as 
the former is not, with man to the irrational animals. 

In its doctrine of the relation of God to the world Christian 
theology made a great advance over Plato in distinguishing the 


1 Nevertheless Hegel confused them once more. I have attempted 
elsewhere to show the importance of this confusion for the Hegelian philo- 
sophy of nature. ‘The opposition between Hegel and the Philosophy of 
Empiricism’, published in Verhandlungen des dritten Hegelkongresses 
(Tiibingen and Haarlem, 1934). 
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two conceptions of paternity and manufacture, in retaining? 
the latter and in excluding the former. It eliminated by this 
exclusion the pagan elements which adhered to the Platonic 
conception of God. 


We have now to consider the modification involved in the 
theory of nature by this reformation of the doctrine of God. 

We may begin by pointing out that the distinction which we 
have drawn between the two activities of parent and artificer 
is reflected in a distinction between the products of each. Off- 
spring and artefact are alike embodiments of form, but the form 
is present in each in a different way. In the former it is present 
as spontaneous, active power, the cause not only of motion and 
of growth to the body in which it is, but of existence also, insomuch 
as it exhibits itself in a positive effort to preserve it in its being 
and to resist its disintegration. It is characteristic of the arte- 
fact that it is dependent throughout upon the artificer for that 
spring of activity which the living creature can supply from within 
itself. Thus the process in which an artefact takes shape is a 
development analogous to the growth of an animal, but the 
motive power of the former process must be supplied from moment 
to moment from without by the activity of the artificer, and the 
process stops when he ceases to be active ; whereas the growth of 
a living thing is as though the power of the craftsman had been 
inciuded within his product. This difference between the pro- 
ducts is clearly derived from the difference already remarked 
between the two activities of production : namely that the parent 
does, but the artificer does not, impart his own nature to what 
he produces. 

The movement, again, of an animal is spontaneous, in the 
sense that it is determined from within itself. This does not 
mean, of course, that the movement of an animal may not be 
caused at all by an impulse communicated from without. The 
stroke of a whip may cause a horse to go faster. But the external 
stimulus is very far from determining completely either the 
nature or the quantity of the motion which follows. The move- 
ment of the horse is not equivalent to the force of the impact 
which he has received, and the nature of the movement is deter- 
mined by the nature of the animal struck. A deer would respond 
to the same blow in a different way from a horse, and a tiger in 
a way different from either. But an artefact has no source of 
movement within itself ; it is capable only of that precise amount 


1Jt did not of course retain it unmodified, but the discussion of its 
modifications belongs to the latter section of this article. 
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of movement which is communicated to it by impact from without. 
Nor does its own form, or specific essence (that which constitutes 
it the kind of artefact it is, rake, fork or shovel) contribute 
anything to the determination even of the direction of its move- 
ment. This is determined by the nature and direction of the 
impact on the one hand, on the other by the mass, size and 
spatial configuration, or particular shape, of the object. 

It may be worth while to dwell longer on the distinction 
implied in this last assertion, that its shape is, but its form is not, 
a cause determining the movement of an artefact. Form in an 
artefact is what the craftsman adds to his materials in the process 
of making. It is present in the finished pot, differentiating it by 
its presence from the lump of clay with which the potter started, 
and constituting it by its presence something more than a lump 
of clay, namely a pot. It is true that the potter in the process 
of formation has also to alter the shape of the lump, but the 
alteration of the shape is not the same as the addition of the 
form. The former is the result of manipulation, but the latter of 
intelligence. A man lacking in intelligence, an idiot, can manip- 
ulate a lump of clay into various shapes ; what he cannot do is to 
add to it the form which will make it more than a lump of clay. 
But this form, which constitutes the essence of the potter’s pro- 
duct, and differentiates it from the product of the idiot’s fingers, 
is entirely irrelevant if we wish to predict the direction in which 
the artefact will be moved by a given impact. That is deter- 
mined, not by that in the pot which distinguishes it from the 
idiot’s product, but by that which it has in common with the 
idiot’s product, namely by its nature as a lump of clay. Whereas 
if we could suppose the potter to have transmitted to the clay 
a share of the life upon which his own activity depends, so that 
the pot became not an artefact but an animal, the form which 
it so acquired would be a real cause determining its movement. 
The reaction of an animal to a given impact depends upon the 
specific nature which makes it the kind of animal it is, and not 
upon the spatial configuration of its body, considered as a portion 
of matter. Or, to put the same obvious truth in different words, 
a given impact will not have the same effect upon a living animal 
and upon the dead body of the same animal, although its shape 
is not altered by death. 

There is one more point to be noted before we finish with this 
distinction. Form in the artefact is the source of no conatus 
of self-preservation. An artificial object may, no doubt, like 
any other material object whatever, offer resistance to dis- 
integration ; it requires the expenditure of some force, and there- 
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fore the overcoming of some resistance, even to break an earthen 
pot. But it offers this resistance not in virtue of its nature as 
a pot, but in virtue of its nature as an individual piece of matter ; 
the purposeless product of the idiot’s fingers will offer as much 
resistance, or more. Moreover, it is resistant indifferently to 
such modifications as would, and to such as would not, incapaci- 
tate it from performing the functions of a pot. For any power 
to preserve its nature as a pot against disintegrating forces it is 
dependent upon the continuance of that intelligent operation 
of the craftsman by which it was originally produced. The 
craftsman’s care is needed both to strengthen it against threat- 
ened injury and to repair it when it is damaged, patching here 
and amputating there, suffering any alteration of shape, so that 
he but preserve the form which constitutes the fitness of the 
object for the end which it was made to serve. But a living 
offspring, once it is grown, is not dependent upon its parent in 
this way. It has been endowed with a share of its parent’s own 
nature, and thus possesses within itself that power of preserva- 
tion and repair for which the artefact is dependent from moment 
to moment upon its maker. To possess this power of self- 
preservation is the same thing as to be alive; the power of 
self-repair is exhibited in every recovery of an organism from 
disease, or, more spectacularly, in the power which some living 
things possess either of replacing a lost organ, or of devoiving its 
functions upon another. 

The whole of the distinction which I have endeavoured to 
elaborate may be summed up best by saying that form is present 
in an artificial product as an embodied concept, but in a product 
of generation as an embodied ‘ soul ’. 2 

This distinction will have indicated in general outline the 
peculiarity of the philosophy of nature involved by each of the 
two conceptions of God which we distinguished earlier. If 
God is the parent of nature, nature must exhibit his nature ; 
it must possess within itself the spring of that same productive 
power by which he at first produced it. But if God is the artifi- 
cer of nature, nature must lack all participation in the power 
by which it was itself produced. The extirpation of the former 
conception of God under the influence of Christian doctrine 
could not but be followed by the rejection of the former philosophy 
of nature and its replacement by the latter. But the former is 
the Aristotelian philosophy of nature, the latter is the philosophy 
of nature presupposed by modern physical science. 


1T use the word ‘soul’ in inverted commas to translate the Greek duy7 
and the Latin ‘ anima’. 
30 
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The distinction which I have employed above to define the 
nature of a product of generation by contrast with that of a 
product of manufacture is identical with that employed by Aris- 
totle when he wishes to differentiate a natural from an artificial 
object. But the characteristics which Aristotle held to differ- 
entiate a natural from an artificial object are precisely those 
which the founders of modern natural science rejected from 
their conception of nature. Thus, for example, we found it 
to be a distinction between the products of generation and 
manufacture respectively, that is to say between animal and 
artefact, that the form of the one is, but the other is not, an 
efficient cause of movement. For this reason, in order to predict 
how an iguana will move if struck by a given force, it is necessary 
to know something of the nature of iguanas. But in order to 
predict how a thimble would move if struck by a similar impact, 
it is not necessary even to know what a thimble is ; it is sufficient 
to acertain the dimensions, figure and mass of the portion of 
matter of which this particular specimen is composed. It is 
the principle of Aristotle’s philosophy of nature that natural 
objects are to be classed in this respect with the animal and not 
with the artefact. Consequently the motion proper to a natural 
object will be determined by the kind of object it is, and a know- 
ledge of its specific nature will make possible the prediction of 
its movement. We have only to know the nature of fire in 
order to understand why the natural movement of fire is upwards, 
and the nature of earth in order to see that it must move down- 
wards; an understanding of the nature of the celestial will 
explain why the celestial spheres exhibit a circular motion. 
This principle was thus the ground of that search for specific 
natures or essences or substantial forms which was characteristic 
both of the Aristotelian and of the Scholastic sciences of nature. 
But the fundamental principle of the modern science of mechanics, 
that the laws of motion are the same for all material objects, 
involves the denial that the motion of an object can be affected 
by the kind of object it is. This science again is possible only 
upon the assumption that the quantity of motion of a natural 
object is precisely commensurate with the force communicated 
to it. That is to say, its possibility presupposes that natural 
objects are in these respects to be classed with the artefact and 
not with the animal. 

I do not of course wish to suggest that the modern philosophy 
of nature differs from the Aristotelian only by denying to natural 
objects the possession of a characteristic which Aristotle had 
attributed to them. It was formed not merely by substraction 
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from the Aristotelian conception, but by addition to it. The 
very notion that matter should be intelligible except in so far 
as it was informed, or that motion could exhibit a reason not 
derived from any reference to an end, would have been novel to 
Aristotle, who assumed to be unintelligible whatever in natural 
objects was not determined by their form and whatever in their 
motion was not referable to an end. I am concerned to point 
out only that it was an indispensable condition of the foundation 
of the modern science of mechanics that it should begin with the 
denial to natural objects of those characteristics by which Aris- 
totle had asserted them to be differentiated from products of 
art. 

The denial of these characteristics to objects in nature is a 
necessary consequence of the denial that nature is produced by 
God in an act of generation. It is clear, therefore, that Christian- 
ity, by eliminating this pagan doctrine from theology, supplied 
the condition of the development of modern natural science. 

This will appear a hard saying to those whose minds are pre- 
occupied by the conflict, characteristic especially of the period 
from the age of Berkeley to the end of the nineteenth century, 
between Christian orthodoxy and a materialistic and mechanistic 
Naturalism. They call this the conflict between “religion ” 
and “science ’’, and imply that a doctrine of God and a theory 
of nature must always exhibit a mutual antagonism of precisely 
this kind. But this is to ignore the fact that a mechanistic and 
materialistic natural science belongs only to modern times. 
“The naturalism of our days,” says Prof. Webb, “ is quite with- 
out the feature which was most conspicuous in the naturalism 
of the age preceding, namely the belief in the determination of 
all events by such influences of the heavenly bodies as the astro- 
loger endeavoured to investigate. This belief is to us so strange 
and is apt to seem so fantastic and superstitious, that it is 
not without an effort that we realise that it was the very soul 
of medieval naturalism” (Studies in the History of Natural 
Theology, p. 320). Astrology was not the only field of Medi- 
eval superstition, although it was a very important one, and the 
belief to which Prof. Webb refers is part and parcel of a general 
philosophy of nature, according to which natural objects influence 
one another by attraction and repulsion in virtue of mutual 
affinities and antipathies, or amities and repugnances. 

This conception of nature will easily be recognised as one 
incompatible with that which modern natural science supposes ; 
it was indeed the losing party in the very conflict out of which, 
historically, modern natural science was born. If we enquire 
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more narrowly into the crucial point at issue between the two 
conceptions of nature (we may term them for the moment the 
Modern and the Medieval respectively) it will appear to be 
something as follows. The modern theory does not depend upon 
the denial that one natural object can exert compulsion on another 
or communicate action to it. What it does deny is that the action 
communicated can be determined by anything but the partic- 
ular nature (that is, corporeal constitution and spatial position) 
of the objects in question, or the force depend upon anything 
but matter. What had been obnoxious in the Medieval doct- 
rine of affinities and antipathies had been that it supposed a 
natural object capable of exerting and suffering influence in 
virtue of the kind of thing it is ; in virtue, that is to say, of its 
specific nature and not of its particular constitution. 1 

But this is the same thing as to suppose natural objects to be 
‘ensouled ’. In so far as a being is ensouled, it is capable of 
being moved by love or hate, that is to say by the specific nature, 
not merely by the material constitution and spatial juxtaposition 
of its object. Thus the Medieval doctrine conflicted with the 
Modern by attributing to natural objects a capacity of moving 
and being moved in a manner possible only to ensouled beings. 

The recognition of this may serve to remove the last remnant 
of apparent paradox from the conclusion which I maintain. 
On the one hand, the rise of modern natural science depended 
upon the rejection of the conception of nature as ensouled ; on 
the other hand, this conception of nature is incompatible with 
the doctrine that nature is created or made, so that a consistent 
application of the latter doctrine could not but involve the re- 
jection of the former. 


It will be well at this point both to anticipate an objection 
and to add a qualification. 

“Tt has been shown”, an objector might urge, “that the 
elimination of paganism from theology involves the elimination 
of what we may call for short ‘ Aristotelianism ’ from philosophy 
of nature. It must follow that there is a connection of reciprocal 


1 Typical illustrations of the view of nature which I am here calling the 
“‘ Medieval” are to be found in the Timaeus ; cf. 57¢: déornKev pev yap 
Tob yévous éxdorov ta TAROn Kata TOmoV tdiov Sia THY THs Sexouevyns Kivynow, 
7a 5€ dvouoodpeva Exaorore EavTois, aAAots 5€ Gpovovpeva, Péperar Sia Tov cevopov 
mpos Tov exeivww ols dv duowwH7 Té7ov. Again, in 63d-e, the tendency of earth, or 
earthen bodies, to fall to the ground is explained by the natural impulse 
of like to cleave to like (rod ovyyevois dyréxeofa). The impulse requires 
force to frustrate it, and this is the reason why force is needed to lift a 
weighty body. 
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implication between an Aristotelian theory of nature and a pagan 
doctrine of God ; and such a connection has indeed been exhibited 
between Aristotle’s philosophy of nature on the one hand, and 
Plato’s doctrine of the divine Father of nature on the other. 
But surely if it is true that Aristotle’s philosophy of nature 
implies a pagan theology, Aristotle himself must have held a 
pagan theology ? And yet he did not. Aristotle’s conception 
of God, as subject of an activity of thought of which he is himself 
the object, is one from which every element of paganism seems 
to have been eliminated. Of the particular pagan doctrine that 
God is the Father of nature, there is no trace at all in Aristotle ; 
on the contrary, he denies to God all activity of efficient causation 
in the production of the world and allows him to operate upon 
nature only as final cause of movement and growth. LEither, 
therefore, show that Aristotle’s (not Plato’s) theology was pagan, 
in spite of these appearances to the contrary, or surrender the 
contention that the Aristotelian philosophy of nature presupposes 
a pagan theology.” 

The first horn of this dilemma is, of course, that which must 
be grasped, and I think the objection may be answered by the 
following considerations. 

The doctrine that God is the Father of the world is pagan, not 
simply because it attributes to God the exercise of a power of 
efficient causality in the production of the world, but because 
it contains the further implication that God is of the same nature 
with that which he produces. The doctrine that God is the 
artificer of the world, adopted in Christian theology, attributes 
the power of efficient causation to God equally with the former 
doctrine, but it avoids the pagan implication, because an artificer 
does not share his nature with what he makes. Now, if it is 
true that Aristotle’s conception of God is almost entirely free 
from pagan elements, it is still not true that he has achieved a 
conception of God’s production of the world which is free from 
pagan elements. He has, in other words, avoided the paganism 
inherent in the doctrine that God generates the world, not by 
substituting a truer conception of God’s efficient causality, 
but by denying to God any power of efficient causality at all. 
But this denial involves a paganism which turns out to be hardly 
distinguishable from that implied in the doctrine that God is 
the Father of the world. It implies that the natural world is not 
dependent for its production upon the power of a cause beyond 
itself ; but this means that it must contain within itself the power 
of producing itself. To deny efficient causality to God implies 
the ascription to nature of the same productive power which 
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constitutes the divine causality for those doctrines in which it 
is affirmed. The paganism of the doctrine that God is the Father 
of nature consisted simply in the implication that God in pro- 
ducing nature imparted to it his own productive power. How 
much more justly then is that doctrine to be termed pagan 
which holds nature to be endowed with this same power in its 
own right, and without the need to derive it from a divine pro- 
genitor. This is simply to conceive nature as being, in respect of 
the exercise of this power, indistinguishable from God. Thus 
the implications of Aristotelian theology differ from those of the 
doctrine that God is the parent of nature only in this respect, 
that whereas the latter implies that nature is the son of God, 
the former implies that nature is God. 

This is not, of course, to say that there is nothing not pagan 
in Aristotle’s theology. It is a true contention that the conception 
of God as vdénots vojoews is very far removed from paganism. 
But the limitation of God’s power over nature to that of a final 
cause involves the readmission of the pagan element. The 
denial to God of the power of acting upon nature by efficient 
causality implies that nature is divine in respect of the possession 
of that productive power which an artificer-God possesses but 
does not impart, a parent-God both possesses and imparts. The 
implication is the same as that by which Atheism involves Pan- 
theism, the denial of God the deification of nature. Thus the 
pagan element in Aristotle’s theology shows itself not indeed 
in any positive doctrine of the production of the world by God, 
but still more significantly by the absence of such a doctrine. 
It is a naiver paganism which holds that the world did not need 
to be produced by God, than that which holds it to have been 
generated by God. 


The qualification is important. The pagan theology of the 
Timaeus implies, as we have seen, that form is present in nature 
as embodied ‘soul’, the theology of the artificer that form is 
present in nature as embodied concept. I shall term the former 
the ‘ animist ’, the latter the ‘ rationalist ’ philosophy of nature. 
I have spoken hitherto of the Aristotelian philosophy of nature 
as though it were wholly ‘ animist ’. If it had been no more than 
this, it would have been paradoxical that it should have lent 
itself so readily to be built by the great Scholastics into the struc- 
ture of a Christian philosophy ; for although the ejection of 
pagan elements was slow, and immeasurably slower in the phil- 
osophy of nature than in the sphere of theology, still it would 
be surprising if the Medieval philosophers had accepted a 
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philosophy of nature containing no element which did not pre- 
suppose a purely pagan theology. 

It must, I think, be recognised that there is a confusion of 
animism and rationalism in Aristotle’s philosophy of nature 
precisely analogous to the confusion of the two conceptions 
of God in the theology of the Timaeus. 

It is difficult for us to recognise this, mainly because we cannot 
ourselves recapture the state of mind for which such a confusion 
was still possible. We cannot divest ourselves of the intellectual 
inheritance which we have derived from the labours of the cen- 
turies intervening between the Greek era and our own; and, because 
our possession of certain truths is so secure that we take them for 
granted, we cannot conceive that they were not equally obvious 
to men precluded from the sources of our own enlightenment. 
It will not, therefore, I think, be a waste of time if I preface the 
attempt to show that this confusion is present in Aristotle’s phil- 
osophy of nature by a few remarks intended to make it the more 
readily conceivable that it should have been present there. 

We ourselves should find it difficult to confuse the acts of gener- 
ation and manufacture, but the collocation of the terms ‘ Demi- 
urge ’ and ‘ Father ’ in the Timaeus is evidence that Plato confuses 
them. Nor does this confusion show itself alone in the Timaeus 
among Plato’s works. I refer with the diffidence due to in- 
sufficient knowledge to Plato’s ‘ Eros ’-doctrine of philosophical 
knowledge, but it seems impossible to avoid the conclusion that 
it is based upon the same confusion. There is a difference 
between Aristotle’s and Plato’s conception of the philosopher’s 
activity analogous to the difference in their conceptions of the 
activity of God. For Aristotle the activity of the philosopher 
is exhausted in contemplation, but for Plato the theoretical act, 
which is the union of the philosopher with the Idea of the Good, 
is incomplete unless it issues in production }. 

But this union and this production are capable of being under- 
stood in two quite different senses. According to the former of 
them, the philosopher is united to the idea by an act of theoretical 
understanding ; he conceives it intellectually, and the act of 
production ensues when he gives a material embodiment to what 
he has thus conceived. On this interpretation the philosopher’s 
activity is a Techne and the philosopher a Demiurge. The 
embodiment in matter of an idea previously conceived by the 
intellect is the definition of art (Techne) in the Greek sense of the 
word, and a Demiurge is one who practises it. The account of 


1This character of knowledge for Plato, of being essentially ‘“ tataus- 
losend ”, is stressed by Stenzel “‘ Plato der Erzieher ”’, p. 217, et passim. 
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the philosopher’s activity given in the Republic is most naturally 
understood in this sense. The philosopher ascends from the 
‘cave’ of the sensible world to the intellectual apprehension of 
the supersensible idea ; production ensues when he returns to 
to the cave and realises the idea in the institutions of the city 
which he rules and in the souls of the citizens whom he educates. 
Plato’s own insistence throughout the Republic that ruling is a 
Techne forbids us to take this doctrine in any other sense. 

But the union and the production may be understood in a 
different way. The philosopher may be held to be united to the 
Idea of the Good (or the Beautiful) in an act not of intellection 
but of love; he will then be the begetter, not the artificer, of 
the product of the union. This is undoubtedly the sense which 
predominates in the account of philosophic knowledge in the 
Symposium.} 

It may, no doubt, be objected that these two theories of philo- 
sophic knowledge are not confused by Plato, but considered 
sucessively as alternatives, of which the earlier, that of the 
Symposium, was simply rejected in favour of the later. If 
this objection is raised, I have not sufficient mastery of Platonic 
scholarship to refute it ; and if the objector is prepared to uphold 
it with all its implications, if he is prepared to maintain that 
Plato thought when he wrote the Symposium, that the supreme 
act of the philosophic life was devoid of any element of intellection, 
and when he wrote the Republic that it was devoid of any element 
of love,—I shall confess that so far as he is concerned this illus- 
tration will have failed of the object for which it was inserted. 
I am not of course denying that Plato’s thought moved in the 
interval between the Symposiwm and the Republic away from the 
erotic and towards the rationalist conception of the philosophic 
act. I should maintain rather that it is this very advance which 
qualified the Republic to be adopted, as the Symposium never was, 
into the great tradition of Christian thought. But I do not think 
that Plato distinguished the two conceptions as mutually ex- 
clusive alternatives.” 


1For the presence in Plato of the erotic conception of philosophic 
activity, cf. Temple, ‘‘ Plato’s Vision of the Ideas”, in Minp, 1908; and 
Stenzel, op. cit. 

This conception must not, however, be stressed to the exclusion of the 
other. To suppose that Plato conceived the supreme philosophic exper- 
ience as erotic and not intellectual would be a worse error than the converse, 
and more customary, one of ignoring the erotic element entirely. 

*I may perhaps avail myself of the licence of a footnote to carry this 
digression a little further than its immediate relevance to the main argument 
of the text would warrant. The productive activity which supervenes 
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An investigation of Plato’s own theory of ideas, to take a 
second example, seems to reveal the same confusion of animism 
with rationalism which, as I shall maintain, is present in the 
Aristotelian philosophy of nature. On the one hand the ‘ idea’ 
is indubitably for Plato the object of intellectual apprehension 
and, as such, an intellectual concept. We are apt to read Plato 
exclusively in this sense, but we can only do so by ignoring one 
whole side of his phliosophy. Plato undoubtedly thought of 
the ‘ideas ’ not only as concepts but as “souls’. I refer to the 
evidence on this point presented by Cornford!; adding only 
the following argument. We are informed that Plato came to 
deny ideas of artefacts. But this would have been impossible 
if he had meant by an idea no more than a concept. There 
is nothing in the world (except the drawing of a geometrical 
figure) which presents a clearer example of the embodiment of 
a concept than an object artificially made to serve a given end. 
What the form of the artefact lacks is the power of initiating 
movement and growth; it is, in other words, a concept and not 
a ‘soul’. If lack of this power is sufficient to invalidate its 
title to be called an idea, the possession of this power must have 
constituted for Plato part of the meaning of the term ‘ idea’. 

What we have now to show is that the Aristotelian ‘ eidos’ 
inherited the duality of meaning thus exhibited in the Platonic 
‘idea, ’. 


upon the theoretical act of the philosopher is identified by Plato with the 
activity of educating, and his doctrine of philosophical education exhibits 
a confusion of erotic and rationalist principles precisely corresponding 
to the ambiguity of his conception of the theoretical act. According to 
the former, the method of philosophical education is erotic communion 
between teacher and pupil, according to the latter it is logical exposition 
The institution of universities presupposes the adoption of the latter. 
Christianity was bound to reject the former by the same necessity which 
compelled it to reject the paganism of Plato’s theology. It adopted the 
latter, and the development of a university system is one of the great 
achievements of the Christian Middle Ages. 

The greatness of the Republic among Platonic dialogues consists in the 
fact that in it he has so nearly freed himself from the implications of pagan- 
ism. The theory of philosophical education presupposed in Book VII. 
is almost purely rationalist. It is not an accident that the Republic 
inaugurated the foundation of the first university. 

1 From Religion to Philosophy, pp. 246, 249 ff. I think Prof. Cornford 
has fallen into error in the extremity of his opposition to the more usual 
view. It is no truer to say that Plato held ideas to be simply souls, than 
to say that he held them to be simply concepts, and if one of these errors 
is to be committed, the latter is immeasurably preferable. It does at 
least concentrate attention upon that element in Plato’s thought which 
alone was of importance for the subsequent development of science. 
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The Aristotelian definition of the natural by contrast with the 
artificial implies that form is present as ‘ soul ’ in natural objects, 
These are not merely informed but animated by the indwelling 
‘eidos’. It is in virtue of this difference that the form of the 
natural object possesses the power, which the form of the artefact 
lacks, of subduing matter to its own nature ; a power which is ex- 
ercised, for example, in every assimilation of food by an organism. 
A form endowed with this power is more than merely a form in 
the sense in which we should most naturally understand the word ; 
it is a cause, originative of activity and productive of effects. 
It is only because it is endowed with this originative and produc- 
tive power that Aristotle can hold that knowledge of the formal 
cause is the principal key to the understanding of the operations 
of nature. Thus, if the reader will tolerate one more illustration, 
living creatures exposed to a gale of wind do not remain merely 
passive to its force. On the contrary, each reacts against it 
according to its kind, and the nature of each is exhibited in the 
active endeavour to subdue the element to the end of its own 
better preservation, whether by flight, or by such a disposition 
of the body as will minimise the surface exposed, or by turning 
to account the force of the wind itself, as soaring birds do to 
enable them to ascend. Precisely in so far as this effort is success- 
ful, a knowledge of the nature of each will enable the observer 
both to understand and to predict its behaviour. There is always 
the possibility that the gale may strengthen to such a cataclysmic 
violence that these efforts are quite vain, and the animals are 
swept before it like dead bodies. If and when this should happen, 
nature itself would have been subdued to blind necessity ; and 
the possibility of understanding would cease at the point at which 
the power of nature failed. 

This power of dominating environment is characteristic, 
according to Aristotle, of the natural as such, and is therefore 
shared with living organisms, though in a less degree, by in- 
animate natural objects. Earth and fire have each its own nature, 
which exhibits itself in the tendency to move in a certain direction, 
downwards in the case of the former, upwards in that of the 
latter. This nature will assert itself, like that of living creatures, 
against contrary influences; a slight wind will not drive flame 
downwards nor earth upwards; only with these the point is 
reached sooner at which nature succumbs to necessity, and at 
which therefore a knowledge of the nature ceases to enable the 
observer to predict the event. 

But artefacts possess no ‘ nature’! in this sense of the word 
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at all. Pieces of crockery do not react to pressure of wind each 
according to its kind, and no understanding of what constitutes 
the difference between a teapot and a jug will enable us to predict 
the different movement which will be imparted to each by the 
impact of an external force. They are from the first in that 
condition to which natural objects are reduced only when their 
nature has been overborne by extreme necessity ; and for the 
same reason for which a science of natural objects ceases to be 
possible at that point, a science of artificial objects is not possible 
at all. It does not follow, I need hardly add, that even according 
to Aristotle there is no reason in the fall of a teapot, and no 
possibility of predicting the manner of its fall. But this possi- 
bility depends upon the fact that the teapot, although itself 
artificial, is made of a natural material, namely earth. The fact 
that it is earth, not the fact that it is a teapot, makes it fall in 
the way it does, and an understanding of the nature of earth, 
not of the nature of teapots, enables its fall to be predicted, 
in so far as it is predictable. 

So much, then, for what I have called the ‘ animist ’ element 
of Aristotle’s philosophy of nature. How indispensable this ele- 
ment is to his philosophy may be gauged from the fact just proved, 
that science, as Aristotle conceived it, can be applied to nature at 
all only in so far as form is present in nature in a manner different 
from that in which it is present in artificial objects. 

We must turn now to consider the no less indispensable ‘ ration- 
alist ’ element. 


The form or essence of an artefact is intelligible. Indeed, 
as I have remarked, if we desired to explain what is meant by 
saying that an essence is intelligible, we could appeal to no more 
luminous illustration than the example either of a geometrical 
representation or of an artificial object. Thus the drawn figure 
of a triangle is a material thing, the object of sensuous experience, 
which may be multiplied an indefinite number of times without 
giving birth to the understanding of what a triangle is (ro ti 
Ww elvac). To attain an understanding of the nature of a triangle, 
which is the same thing as to comprehend its definition, the 
student must achieve a ‘ conversion of the soul’ from the sensible 
to the intelligible. This understanding is not, like the cognitive 
activity which Aristotle called euaeipia, a product of the sum- 
mation of particular experiences, but is the exercise of a faculty 
distinct from sense, which may be awakened in one man by few 
experiences, or even by a single one, but which in another 
the greatest number and variety of observations may never 
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awaken at all. Nor is the object of it, like Locke’s ‘ abstract 
general ideas ’, a compound of sensible qualities common to all 
the objects of a series of particular experiences. Qn the contrary, 
its object is devoid of sensible qualities ; it is so far from having 
been the object of all the experiences which preceded its discovery, 
that it is incapable of having been the object of any one of them. 
A triangle can be the object of experience only in so far as it is 
visible or tangible; but the triangle which the geometrician 
knows when he has understood its definition, cannot possibly be 
either. A triangle is a figure enclosed by three straight lines, 
and a line has length but no breadth. How can that which has 
no breadth be either seen or touched ? 

This is not to say, of course, that the intelligible essence is 
not present in the sensible examples. That they, with a greater or 
less degree of perfection, embody it, is indeed what constitutes 
their nature, its presence in them is what determines them to 
possess the sensible qualities which they do possess, and alone 
makes possible that recognition that these particulars are of the 
same kind, which must precede the attempt to understand the 
essence. It has, finally, no actual existence apart from sensible 
embodiment ; but it is intelligible apart from any sensible em- 
bodiment, is indeed intelligible only when it is conceived in 
complete distinction from it, and the act in which it is known 
as thus distinct, although it presupposes previous experience, 
contains itself no element of sense. I ask the reader to bear in 
mind that in the paragraphs which follow I shall use the term 
“ intelligible ” strictly in this sense. That is intelligible which 
is capable of being so distinguished from the sensible that it 
can become an object of knowledge by itself. A criterion of 
the intelligibility of an object in this sense is its capacity of 
being defined.! 

The essences of artificial objects are intelligible in this sense. 
An untutored savage turned loose among a collection of artefacts, 
let us say in a furniture warehouse, will be in the same condition 
with respect to the objects which he sees and touches as the 
novice who is faced with a variety of drawings of geometrical 
figures of which he does not understand the definition. No 
empirical classification of the articles according to sensible 
resemblances, nor tabulation of sensible qualities common to 
all members of such a class, will suffice him for the attainment of 
an understanding of what each article is. This understanding 


> 


1I am of course using the term “definition” also in its strict sense. 
The enumeration of the sensible qualities which together constitute a 
“nominal essence ”’, is not definition. 
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js nevertheless attainable by the man who is well-informed, 
and not merely endowed, like the savage, with acuteness of sense- 
perception. Every artefact is essentially the embodiment of 
an idea, which is the purpose it was made to serve ; and as this 
idea was distinguished, in the conception of the artificer who made 
it, as end, from the conditions of material embodiment which are 
but the means to its realisation, so the observer of the product, 
if he adds the work of his reason to that of his senses, can discern 
the intelligible idea embodied in it from any or all of the sensible 
qualities of the embodiment. That such discrimination is possible 
is proved by the fact that artificial objects are capable of definition. 

Definition is the starting-point of that scientific procedure 
of which the canons are prescribed in the Aristotelian logic. 
Granted that an object can be defined, it will follow that it is a 
suitable subject for the application of all the other methods 
recognised in this logic ; its properties can be demonstrated, it 
can be ‘divided’ a priori into its species and subsumed under 
its proximum genus (this subsumption is indeed actually included 
in the definition) ; and the combination of the two propositions, 
in the former of which a property is demonstrated of a genus, 
and in the latter a species subsumed under it a priori, will form 
a demonstrative syllogism not invalidated by petitio principii. 
It is only when we work with terms that are not definable, when 
consequently properties are not demonstrable and when empircal 
classification must take the place of ‘ division ’, that the syllogism 
is restricted to a conclusion which has been assumed already 
in the premises. 

In virtue of the intelligibility of their essences, which makes 
them capable of definition, artefacts are perfectly adapted to 
the methods of Aristotelian science! What disqualifies them 
by comparison with natural objects is not that their form is not 
intelligible, but that it is not efficacious. It has the intelligi- 
bility of Adyos, but lacks the efficacy of dvows. But if natural 
objects themselves are to be objects of such a science, then the 
forms of these, while differing from those of artefacts in virtue 
of their efficacy, must share with them the character of being 
intelligible ; and we find in consequence that Aristotle is no less 
(indeed, is far more) concerned to establish the identity of natural 
objects with artefacts in the latter respect than their difference 
from them in the former. 

The doctrine that the essences of natural objects are intel- 
ligible, in the sense in which those of artefacts are, constitutes 


No one who has had to invent examples for a class in ‘ Formal Logic’ 
will require to be convinced of this. 
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what I have named the ‘rationalist’ element in Aristotle’s 
philosophy of nature. 


The possibility of an Aristotelian science of nature thus depends 
upon the two-fold principle that the form of a natural object 
is at once superior in respect of efficacy and not inferior in respect 
of intelligibility to that of an artefact. But this principle rests 
upon a confusion; and a more accurate discrimination of the 
natural from the artificial would have revealed that form in 
nature must possess efficacy, not, as Aristotle had supposed, 
in addition to intelligibility, but at the cost of it. 

The intelligibility of an artefact depends upon the manner of 
its production. It is a condition of the artificer’s activity (réyvn) 
that before he begins to work his material he shall have con- 
sciously conceived the form which he will embody in it and con- 
sciously distinguished it as end from the means of its execution. 
Thus the genuine artificer (one who has passed the period of 
apprenticeship in which his actions are dictated for him by another) 
is able to ‘render reason’ (Adyov dSodvar) when he is asked: 
What he is doing or making. He answers this question not merely 
by assigning a name to his product: he could do this (though it 
would be a meaningless name) if the operations of his fingers 
were, like those of the idiot of a previous illustration, guided 
by no reason : but by declaring that which will entitle his product 
to the possession of its name, viz., the end which it is being made 
to serve. The ‘logos’ which he renders in words in answer to 
this question 2s the end which he has proposed to his reason and 
the form which he will add to his material ; he can render it in 
words only in so far as he has consciously conceived end in 
distinction from means and form in distinction from matter. 
But the same ‘logos’ is also the essence of the artefact made 
by him; the answer to the question addressed to the artificer 
at the time of manufacture: ‘What are you making?” is 
clearly identical with the answer to the enquiry evoked by 
experience of the object in a subsequent observer: ‘‘ What is 
this thing?”’ The latter enquiry is satisfied no more than the 
former by a name, but only by a definition ; and the possibility of 
an answer to the latter enquiry depends upon the same condi- 
tion as the possibility of an answer to the former. The reason of 
the observer distinguishes in the product the same ‘logos’ 
which the reason of the maker distinguished in the production ; 
and it is distinguishable in the former only because it was dis- 
tinguished in the latter. 

A natural object comes into being not by manufacture but by 
























like manufacture, consists in the communication of a 
and that the form can be communicated only in so far as 


‘render’ it as ‘logos’: his failure to do this shows tha 
not distinguished by his reason as form from the matter 


author as the end of the production. 


conscious apprehension of the form by reason would not be 


to produce in work. Without it, he might no doubt still f 


is, must lack. 


the distinction between these two processes of production 


differs from the artificial product not only by superiori 





generation. The latter method of production, while it confers 
upon its product a share of the efficacy by which it was produced, 
lacks the characteristic essential to the former, that it is governed 
by conscious apprehension of its end. _It is true that generation, 
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form, 
it has 


been previously possessed by the author of the act ; but he does 
not possess it in the way of making it object of his conscious 
reason. He possesses it as ‘ phusis’ or nature (it 7s his nature), 
but not as ‘logos’. This is shown by the fact that he cannot 


t it is 
of its 


embodiment. This difference in the manner of production 
is the ground of the difference in the nature of the products ; 
that cannot be distinguished by the reason of the observer as 
the essence of the product which was not distinguished by the 


This consequence would not follow if the conscious apprehension 
of the end were only epiphenomenal to the artificer’s production ; 
if, that is to say, he might produce without it and awake only 
afterwards to the precise knowledge of what he had produced. 
But to suppose this would be to slur the distinction between this 
method of production and the other, because if this were so, 


an in- 


dispensable condition of its realisation. Whereasin fact in artificial 
production conscious reasonable apprehension is an indispensable 
condition. Lack of it, which would make the artificer unable 
to ‘render reason’ in words, would make him equally unable 


umble 


with his materials, and leave them in a different shape from 
that in which he found them, but he couid not transform them 
into an object which they were not before. His clay would still 
be a piece of clay, not an oil-flask or a jug. Neither would he 
be an artificer nor his product an artefact. In this dependence 
upon a precedent operation of reason, the process of manufacture 
has a characteristic which all natural processes, such as generation 


Generation thus differs from artificial production not only 
in possessing a characteristic which the latter lacks (namely 
that the author imparts his own productive power), but in 
lacking another which the latter possesses. A clear insight into 
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have facilitated the recognition that the product of the former 
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virtue of the efficacy of its form) but by defect, in that its form 
lacks the intelligibility which that of an artefact possesses, 

Failure of this latter recognition is, as I have tried to show, 
the root of the confusion upon which Aristotle’s philosophy of 
nature is based. He distinguishes the natural from the artificial 
product, when he says that the form of the latter lacks an efficacy 
which the former possesses ; but he never recognises the truth of 
the converse proposition that the former lacks an intelligibility 
which the artificial object possesses. If he had done so, he must 
have recognised that the very characteristic which upon his theory 
differentiates natural from artificial objects, makes the former 
incapable both of definition and of treatment by the scientific 
methods which depend upon it. 

As Aristotle fails sufficiently to distinguish the two products, 
so he fails also to distinguish sufficiently the two processes of 
production. I will conclude by an illustration of both failures. 

Aristotle declares! that a natural object is like a physician 
who by self-treatment is the cause of his own health. Medicine, 
as Aristotle conceived it, is an art of which the practitioner 
stands to his patients in the relation of an artificer to his materials. 
He knows the form which when it is realised in their bodies 
constitutes their health, and he operates on their bodies in the 
light of his knowledge. When he operates on his own body, 
it is still in the light of his knowledge, and this operation lacks 
nothing of the characteristic of being directed by reason which 
the former operations possessed, but without surrendering this, 
has acquired a further characteristic in addition, namely that 
it is not directed upon another body, as upon an external material, 
but by the artificer upon himself. Consequently, the product 
of the operation (the healthy physician) will possess both the 
characteristic of the artefact, that its form is intelligible, and this 
further one in addition, that it contains within itself the power 
by which it was realised. Aristotle’s use of this illustration 
to explain his conception of ‘the natural’ clearly betrays his 
assumption that natural productions and products differ from 
artificial by superiority but not by any counterbalancing defect. 
The self-cured physician is indeed, if we accept Aristotle’s account 
of the curative process, more than an artificial product, but he 
is also, according to the same account, much more than a natural 
one. To regard him as the type of the natural is to ignore the 
fact that the naturally healthy body owes its health to a parent 
and not to an artificer, and that as no reason, but only nature, 

1 Phys., IL, 8, 199b, 30. (pddora S€ SiAov, Grav ris tarpevy avdTos Eavrov* 
ToUTW yap €ouxerv 7) dvais). 
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went to its production, there is no presumption that an essence 
will be discernible by reason in the product. 


The confusion inherent in Aristotle’s philosophy of nature is 
thus radically the same as that of Plato’s theology in the Timaeus ; 
and as Christian Theology, discriminating the two doctrines 
which Plato had confused, adopted a different attitude towards 
each, rejecting the pagan but assimilating the other, so a Christian 
philosophy of nature was bound to reject the ‘animism’ of 
Aristotle, but could adopt his ‘rationalism’. Thus the Logic, 
which presupposes the ‘ rationalist ’ philosophy of nature, assumes 
an importance in Medieval philosophy out of all proportion to 
its prominence in Aristotle himself. The possibility of applying 
the canons of this logic to the methods of a science of nature 
depends upon the presupposition that natural objects share the 
nature of artefacts. Aristotle himself had no guarantee of the 
truth of this presupposition, and was able to assume it only on 
the strength of a failure to distinguish accurately enough the con- 
cepts of the artificial and the natural. But Christian theology 
guaranteed the truth of this presupposition ; natural objects must 
possess the character of artefacts, because they are artefacts, works 
of the divine artificer. The first great contribution of Christian 
theology to the development of modern natural science was the 
reinforcement which it supplied to the scientific element in Aris- 
totle himself; in particular it supplied a justification for the 
faith, which for Aristotle had been an ungrounded assumption, 
that there is a reason in nature discoverable by the exercise of 
reason in man. 

The ‘ rationalist ’ element of Aristotle’s philosophy of nature 
was inconsistent with the ‘animism’ which he maintained side 
by side with it. This latter element was utterly incompatible 
with Christian doctrine, and had to be quite eliminated from any 
theory of nature which should be consistent with a Christian 
theology. The opposition between Christianity and ‘ animism ’ 
in the field of philosophical theory was the same as that discovered 
between Christian faith and pagan superstition in every sphere 
of life, and the Christian principle was no more immediately 
victorious in the narrower then in the wider field. The Scholastic 
philosophies still harboured animist theories of nature, as the 
Medieval Church still tolerated pagan beliefs and practices ; 
and as the Protestant Reformation in religion was directed pri- 
marily to the elimination of these relics of paganism from the 
Church, so the analogous reformation of philosophy, which gave 
birth to the modern philosophy of nature, was directed in the 

31 
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first place to the eradication of the ‘ animism ’ of the Scholastic 
philosophies of nature. This is the opposition which was illus- 
trated earlier in this article, when it was shown how the modern 
philosophy of nature implies, and the modern science of nature 
presupposes, that natural objects are to be conceived as artificial 
and not as ‘ ensouled ’ or animate. 

But the modern philosophy of nature is not simply Aristotle 
minus hisanimism. The elimination of the latter was a necessary, 
but not in itself a sufficient condition of its development. We 
have compared the struggle to eliminate it from philosophy 
with the struggle of the Church to eradicate superstition from 
the beliefs of ordinary men, but we may remind ourselves that 
superstition was not the only danger to the integrity of Christian 
faith. It had to be defended from the other side also against 
the invasion of ‘ natural reason’, and rationalism, although an 
ally against superstition, could become an enemy no less dangerous 
than superstition itself. 

In the sphere of theology, again, of the two doctrines present 
in the Timaeus, that of the divine artificer and that of the divine 
begetter of nature, we have seen that Christianity could adopt 
the former, while it was bound to reject the latter. But it could 
not adopt the former without modifying and indeed transforming 
it. It could appropriate the conception of a Demiurge to eluci- 
date the doctrine of divine activity implicit in the Christian 
revelation, but it could not identify the activity of the Christian 
God with that of Plato’s Demiurge. Such an identification 
would have been, to go no further, inconsistent with the ascrip- 
tion of omnipotence to God, since a Demiurge is necessarily 
limited by his dependence both upon a given matter and upon 
a proposed end. 

The modern philosophy of nature depends likewise not merely 
upon the adoption of Aristotle’s rationalism, but upon its trans- 
formation. I shall attempt in the succeeding section of this 
article to sketch the process of this transformation, and to exhibit 
its dependence upon the corresponding transformation of theo- 
logical doctrine. 


(To be concluded.) 
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III]—MULTI-VALUED LOGICS—AND OTHERS. 
By F. C. S. Scuitter. 


For over fifty years I have now been inquiring diligently of all 
the logicians and logics I could get hold of what they think 
Logic is about ; what, that is, its subject matter is and how it 
is related to the subjects treated by other sciences with which 
it comes in contact and has more or less friendly or hostile re- 
lations. I regret to say that the Holy Grail itself has not proved 
a more elusive quest. Not only have these inquiries led to no 
very intelligible or satisfactory result, but, so far from logicians 
working their way out to greater clarity about the aims and 
objects of their industry, the muddle Logic is in is growing steadily 
and rapidly worse. The truth of this statement hardly needs to 
be expounded at length: it will not be disputed by any one 
cognisant of the facts about the present state of affairs. But 
a brief summary of the situation will be such a good introduction 
to such remedial suggestions as I can offer, that I must under- 
take the ungrateful task of setting out in plain English the 
actual condition of the studies that figure under the name of 


Logic. 
5 


There are in being at present no less than four distinct in- 
quiries that claim the name of Logic. As scientific systems they 
are incompatible with each other, and neither the logical nor 
the psychological connections between them are at all direct 
and obvious. So different are they that they can hardly be 
regarded even as divergent species of the same genus. 

(1) There is first of all the old Greek logic of dialectical debate, 
which reached its culmination and a high degree of perfection 
in the syllogistic of Aristotle, and may for purposes of reference 
be denominated Barbara. It is not only the oldest but also the 
simplest and easiest of all the logics, and is still apparently the 
most convincing. It is still the only logic which is taught, and 
perhaps capable of being taught, extensively to the young ; 
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and if logicians would be candid about their past, they might all 
have to confess that at some time or other they have been enor- 
mously impressed by Barbara, and more or less in love with her ! 
It takes time and maturity to revolt against her charms, to 
detect her tricks, and to abandon her devices. 

Moreover there is really something to be said for Barbara, 
if she is taken in her historical setting. The original purpose 
of logical study in the Athens of the fifth century B.c. was 
essentially forensic: in the absence of lawyers (who had not 
yet been invented) the young men of the upper classes were 
eager to be trained in the art of public speaking, in order to defend 
themselves and their property against the constant attacks of 
professional informers who arraigned them before hostile demo- 
cratic juries. So they flocked to the Sophists to learn how to 
compose orations, and followed Socrates around to learn the 
art of cross-examination. The most urgent demand, therefore, 
which logical study had to satisfy was that for dialectical victory 
and ‘ proof’: you wanted to beat the other fellow, to crush 
him so that all could see that he was beaten, and to compel him 
to own himself beaten. Naturally, therefore, Barbara became 
a logic of consistency and compulsion, and laid all her emphasis 
on constraining a reluctant mind to yield to ‘ necessary ’ truth. 
Her one object was to convict an adversary of inconsistency and 
self-contradiction, to drive him into a corner, and to force him to 
unconditional surrender. 

On the whole Barbara did her work remarkably well—so well 
indeed that for several thousand years no one either ventured to 
question her all-sufficiency or to explore the foundations of her 
power. 

It was, however, intrinsically unreasonable to expect that a 
technique which served the purpose of showing up a hostile 
reasoner should be suitable also for the purpose of investigating 
nature ; and when the empirical sciences developed this ambi- 
tion, it was inevitable that Barbara’s vogue should decline. The 
new sciences did not, and could not, employ her. She made 
indeed a bold bluff to persuade the world that a syllogistically 
proved conclusion should rank as an eternal truth, and was en- 
titled to predict the future of reality ; she argued that if it was 
true that all men were mortal now, that was a real guarantee 
that every one would die for evermore.! Nevertheless the ex- 
ploration of nature by syllogistic methods did not prove successful, 
even though ‘ inductive ’ logicians showed the utmost deference, 


1 Cf. the article, “ Are all men mortal?” in the April Number. 
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not to say abject servility, to Barbara, and laboured incessantly 
to show that their methods attained to formal ‘ validity’ and 
‘absolute’ certainty. Barbara, moreover, when criticised on 
the ground of her empirical inadequacy, could always excuse 
herself by pleading that the fault lay with the ‘ matter’ of 
knowledge, not with its ‘form ’, and left intact her claim to have 
described the ‘ideal of knowledge’, once ‘absolutely true’ 
premisses had been provided. 

Consequently any really effective exposure of Barbara has to 
attack her on her ‘ formal’ side. Now on this side she is strongly 
entrenched behind the barbed wire of linguistic usage, being 
indeed based on a very fairly complete analysis of (Indo-European) 
speech. Yet here, too, she is by no means invulnerable. For 
though she long deterred logicians from raising the searching 
question as to what guarantee the syllogistic form can yield 
that the verbal identity of its terms assures also the real identity of 
the objects they denote in their several contexts, it is clear that 
this assumption is vital to the syllogism’s ‘ validity’. There 
is literally nothing to assure it but the identity of the middle term 
in the two premisses. But this need not be more than a purely 
verbal fact. If the middle term in relation to a particular minor 
(which may be a very exceptional case) develops a different mean- 
ing to the middle in its relation to the major, the syllogism breaks 
in two. Moreover it is impossible to foresee whether this will 
happen until the attempt is made to use the middle term ; and 
when it does happen, ‘ material’ knowledge of the case will always 
be needed to understand why the reasoning has gone astray. 
Hence the potential ambiguity of the syllogism’s middle term 
(which may turn into actual ambiguity in use) must be regarded 
as a formal and a fatal flaw in the syllogistic form. 

A further objection to the validity of syllogistic analysis 
arises from the doubt whether it is capable of representing the 
natural development of the meaning of terms in the growth of 
knowledge. For it is clear that wherever knowledge grows the 
meaning of the terms in which it is expressed must constantly 
be modified. It must be expanding or contracting, becoming 
vaguer or more exact and incisive. Hence the application to it 
of the postulate (‘law’) of identity will become more and more 
disputable. In a progressive science, therefore, an argument 
based on the verbal identity of terms will always be precarious 
and will grow less and less convincing. This is why the empirical 
Sciences are never impressed by accusations of inconsistency, 
and seem often to revel in ‘ contradictions ’. 

Nay more ; it is not possible to fix meanings absolutely even 
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in ordinary usage. For it is neither rational nor psychologically 
possible to enunciate a proposition without supposing that it 
will convey some novelty to the persons to whom it is addressed, 
Whenever therefore S 7s P ceases to be an empty form of words 
and becomes a real judgment, it must be held to change the 
meaning of its terms: it changes ‘8’ into an S-of-which-P-can- 
be-predicated, and ‘ P’ into a P-which-may-be-predicated-of-S, 
Thus one of the chief (though covert) presuppositions of 
Aristotelian Logic, that of the fixity of terms, is revealed as a 
fiction which disqualifies it from representing actual thinking. 
The latter needs merely a sufficient stability of meanings and a 
sufficient familiarity with verbal meanings to enable the parti- 
cular personal meaning of one interlocutor to be conveyed to 
another in an actual context. 


II. 


We may next pay homage to the metaphysical logic which 
still cherishes the ambition of describing, in and by thought, the 
innermost meaning and actual course of reality, or even of 
prescribing its course to reality by an a priori analysis of thought. 
Its fundamental assumption is enshrined in the dictum of Spinoza 
that the order and connection of ideas is the same as that of 
things ; and of its methods Hegel may still claim to be the most 
imposing master. 

As regards nomenclature it may here be fitly denominated 
Pythia, in recognition of the persistent oracularity of its re- 
sponses and its reluctance to come off its tripod and to mingle 
in the rough and tumble of scientific dispute. 

Her record, moreover, shows beyond question that Pythia 
possesses great powers of fascination, due not so much to the 
rationality of her reasoning as to her willingness to minister to 
the secret ambitions and desires of many philosophers. To 
raise the essential issue quite candidly and bluntly, why should it 
be assumed that the course of events must comply with human 
demands ? Psychologically indeed the reason is clear enough. 
It would be charming if we had reason to believe it ; but it would 
be a bold man who dared to ask Pythia for reasons. Metho- 
dologically also we are surely entitled to experiment with any 
hypothesis that is attractive and would be helpful if it were true ; 
still it is a far cry from this admission to a dogmatic assertion 
a priori that the universe is bound to comply with our intel- 
lectual (or other) demands. The chasm that yawns between the 
ideal and the real cannot be leapt in so facile a fashion. 
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The truth is that Pythia’s procedure is in all logical essentials 
that of the so-called ontological proof of the existence of ‘ God ’. 
She attempts to argue from the existence of a notion in the human 
mind to its realisation in the real, and that without inquiring 
into the past history and psychological motivation that has 
generated it. This procedure has always been a stumbling- 
block to great but honest philosophers like Aristotle, Aquinas 
and Kant. However often it is refuted it is always being revived, 
for the very cogent reason that the only alternative to its a 
priort procedure is verification by its working in experience, 
ae. a sheer empiricism that is felt to be an intolerable insult to 
notions like God, infinity, the universe and the absolute. 

When Pythia’s lovers condescend to contemplate the par- 
ticular problems of logic, they invariably commit three major 
blunders. They imagine that Truth must reside in the Whole, 
and they tabu selection. Also they ignore the conception of 
relevance, by which the practice of selection is justified in the 
sciences. Thirdly, they totally ignore the purposive nature of 
thought. For the rest they are quite as deeply addicted to 
verbalism as Barbara ; and all the metaphysical ‘ proofs ’ which 
appeal to the Law of Contradiction ultimately rest on the tra- 
ditional meanings of words. 


III. 


Although both Barbara and Pythia are continually confronted 
with the difficulty of avoiding metaphysics on the one side and 
verbalism on the other, they think they can agree in denouncing 
psychology. This does not in the least prevent them from making 
(dogmatically) psychological assumptions and retaining a great 
deal of (mostly obsolete) psychology in their texture. 

But they detest psychology, on the principle odisse quem 
laeseris, with the implacable hatred of a bad conscience. Their 
attitude contrasts sharply with the purely empirical psychologic 
which substitutes judgments for propositions as the subjects of 
logical discourse, frankly seeks the co-operation of psychology 
and is willing to be a handmaid of the sciences. It does not 
attempt to lay down the law to them, but sets itself humbly to 
observe all that the other sciences do, and how, and how far, they 
succeed in accumulating precious stores of knowledge. Being 
thus devoted to the dirty work of laborious observation and 
scorned by the great majority of logicians, we shall have to call 
her Cinderella. But some day, no doubt, the happy Prince will 
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come who will snatch her away from her kitchen-maidenly 
drudgery and raise her to reign by his side over a well-ordered 
and intelligible realm of Truth. Meanwhile we must leave 
Cinderella to her humble functions and proceed to consider the 
fourth and at present the most aggressively vigorous of the pre- 
valent conceptions of logic, viz. Logistic. 


IV. 


Logistic would appear to be essentially a hybrid, nay a double 
hybrid. On one side of its ancestry it is a product of inter- 
course between the oldest Logic and the most ancient of the 
Sciences, namely Mathematics. But in some of its younger forms 
it appears to be the offspring of a further crossing between 
Logistic and Pragmatism. For what is called ‘ logical positivism ’ 
seems to combine a pragmatist theory of meaning with an intel- 
lectualist conception of truth, and a mathematical method of 
exposition. Whatever its exact parentage, moreover, the result- 
ant attitude towards logic seems to be abundantly endowed with 
what the biologists call ‘hybrid vigour ’. 

What shall be the familiar name we bestow upon it? It 
desires to be known as Analysis, but in view of the facts that more 
than one analysis would appear to be always possible, and that 
of late it has blossomed into ‘ multi-valued ’ logics, the prefix 
Poly- seems to be requisite for an adequate description. Let 
us therefore call it Polyanna. 

Polyanna’s claims to be the only true and proper logic are 
based on several grounds. Barbara’s intelligence was somewhat 
narrow, and restricted to the relation of substance and attribute. 
But why, it was asked, should not other relations be subjected 
to logical treatment ? Barbara, moreover, could juggle with 
only three terms at a time, a further indication of her limited 
capacity. Again she was grossly deficient in exactness. 

Now exactness is an ideal which has always had an uncanny 
fascination for the academic mind. It was supposed to mark 
the assumptions and procedures of the oldest and most assured 
of the sciences, mathematics, with a smattering of which every 
schoolboy had been tortured in every educational system, for 
the good of his soul. Professional logicians therefore were not 
slow to recognise the sadistic possibilities of logistics. They 
made exactness, therefore, the first demand of ‘modern’ logic. 
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Unfortunately, however, they were quite unable to say what 
they meant by it when asked to illustrate or define exactness in 
logic. They could only point, with pride, to mathematics, and 
affirm that logic and mathematics were identical. 

But the same difficulty arose in mathematics also: what 
exactly did ‘ exactness’ mean there? It clearly does not mean 
either that mathematical objects exactly reproduce physical 
realities, or that physical realities exactly exemplify mathe- 
matical ideals. Straight lines and circles and units are not to 
be copied from nature, for they are not found in nature ; while 
all the physical constants, like the year, month, and day are 
inexact and variable.t In vain did astronomers postulate that 
heavenly bodies must move in perfect circles—in vain did they 
pile epicycle on epicycle to render astronomy an ‘ exact’ science : 
they have been forced by their own facts to admit that their laws 
and formulas were only conveniences of calculation. Now Plato 
had recognised long ago that there was no exactness to be found 
in the sensible world ; yet he continued to think of God as a 
mathematician. He should have added that when ‘God geo- 
metrises ’, he does so very inexactly ! 

What is really meant by the exactness of mathematics is that 
mathematics is a science which can define its own objects, appar- 
ently without regard to reality. Mathematical truths primarily 
refer to ideal objects which the mathematician has himself 
created and defined. But in its relation to nature the mathe- 
matical ideal is a mere command, which may or may not apply. 
The rules of common arithmetic apply to a great variety of 
objects ; but if we are wise we shall not expect ‘four’ to result 
from the process of adding ‘two’ drops of mercury to ‘two’ 
others, or two lions to two lambs, or ‘ two ’ to be the consequence 
of adding a bull to a cow! Nor should philosophers flatter 
themselves that definitions are revelations of the ‘ essence’ 
which makes all things what they are, and utterly independent 
of empirical facts. If a definition is not so formulated that it 


1 Except where their invariance is really a postulate of scientific method. 
For example the velocity of light is taken to be constant ; but it is a curious 
fact that the empirical measurements of even this ‘ constant’ have suc- 
cessively yielded a diminishing value. This may be connected with the 
theory of the ‘expanding universe’, to which, it should be remembered, 
the alternative is that all the constituents of the universe are shrinking. 
The conservation of matter and energy are now widely recognised as 
just methodological postulates, too. 
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applies to something in reality, it becomes sterile, otiose, and in 
the end unmeaning ; the only way of assuring that a definition 
will be useful is to allow the real to suggest the ideal which is 
embodied in the definition. This is what in point of fact mathe- 
maticians had sense enough to do. They allowed the ray of light 
to suggest the straight line and, as the word attests to this day, 
developed ‘ geometry ’ as an aid to agriculture. 

The importance of ‘exactness’ in definitions is further re- 
stricted by the fact that in mathematics, as in every other science, 
knowledge grows, and that the definitions have to keep pace with 
this growth. As vehicles of growing knowledge they too must 
progressively change their meaning. If they are too stubborn 
and refuse to expand, they have to be scrapped. But most 
scientific terms allow themselves to be stretched to the point 
of verbal contradiction. No physicist would dream of discard- 
ing the notion of ‘atom’ because ‘atom’ means ‘ indivisible’, 
and the modern atom has become a nest for a vast brood of 
problems. The usual way of extending definitions in mathe- 
matics is by analogy, which, notoriously, is not exactly a ‘ valid’ 
process. Absolute exactness then must be rejected as a useless 
fiction, at any rate in mathematics. 

Mathematics will not support Polyanna even in talking of 
greater or smaller degrees of exactness. For to determine these 
either an absolute standard of exactness would be requisite, 
which we have found to be non-existent, or some immediate 
experience of a quality which occurs in varying degrees like 
the hotness of water or the sweetness of wine or the goodness 
of a joke. It would seem then that if Polyanna wishes to as- 
similate herself to mathematics she had better not lay too much 
stress on her exactness ! 


VI. 


Like Barbara and Pythia, Polyanna declines to concern her- 
self with the processes by which human knowledge is actually 
advanced. Hence she also regards ‘ propositions’ as her subject- 
matter, and not judgments. But she is not content to take them 
as they stand, and to leave them just verbal formulas, Her 
affinity with mathematics requires her to conceive them upon the 
analogy of mathematical functions. They have to be equipped 
with ‘variables’ to which various values can be assigned, and 
thus ‘ propositional functions’ are introduced into logic. This 
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of course raises a new question, viz. how the ‘ truth’ of a ‘ pro- 
position ’ is related to that of a ‘ propositional function ’. 

This question is complicated by the fact that the meaning of 
a proposition cannot be ascertained until a ‘proposition’ has 
been generated by choosing the variables which turn a ‘ proposi- 
tional function’ into a ‘proposition’. For example, n Jf A 
loves B, A will eat B, much will depend on whether ‘ A’ is a goat 
or a man and whether ‘ B’ is a woman or a cabbage: also if 
‘A’ is a man, whether he is a cannibal. So it is clearly quite 
premature to discuss the truth or falsity of the proposition until 
its context and its meaning have been settled. This would seem 
to be the merest common-sense, but the admirers of Polyanna 
have strangely overlooked it. 

They have overlooked also the difficulty of finding ‘ proposi- 
tions ’ which do noé turn into ‘ propositional functions ’ (or alterna- 
tively into fully particularised judgments) whenever an attempt is 
made to use them in real reasoning, as distinct from the artificial 
process of juggling with symbols and manipulating formulas. 
For a quarter of a century now I have been vainly begging them 
to produce (1) ‘ propositions’ of which the terms would not 
turn out to be ‘ variables’ on closer inspection, and (2) ‘ pro- 
positional functions’ of which the truth does not depend on the 
use made of them. Yet they continue to speak of functions 
which are ‘ always true’; by this they can only mean functions 
out of which no false ‘ propositions ’ can be generated by attribut- 
ing to their variables values calculated to confute them. 

Is not the natural inference from this situation a deep-seated 
scepticism as to whether ‘ propositions’ exist at all, and whether 
in consequence Formal Logic is not a pseudo-science that has no 
objects ? If we admit the analogy between logic and mathe- 
matics, and we may do this without admitting their identity, 
the propositional function seems intelligible enough. It is like 
a mathematical function, and must be treated like it. That is, 
it is a formula enclosing blanks, and these must be filled in to 
give it a meaning and a truth claim. When this has been done 
it can be used, rightly or wrongly, successfully or otherwise. 
And when it has been used repeatedly, we can determine whether 
it is a good formula, which has enabled us to obtain true results 
or not. But whenever it was used, it was adopted by some one, 
and became a ‘judgment’; it did not remain a ‘ proposition ’. 

What then is a ‘ proposition’ in the doctrine of Polyanna ? 
And where in nature, outside of text-books of logic, does it occur ? 
These questions appear to be unanswerable. But what is usually 
called a proposition is merely a verbal formula which can be 
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used in a great variety of contexts and for a great variety of 
purposes. Its meaning, its value and its truth depend on its 
uses. There is apparently no means of ascertaining them apart 
from its uses. But if it has ever been used successfully, it remains 
potentially useful, and acquires potential meaning and ‘truth’, 
z.e. logical value. But as its uses are various, it is always ‘ am- 
biguous ’, in the abstract, even though all its ambiguity may 
disappear when it is used in a suitable context. Polyanna does 
not yet appear to have grasped this situation, even in her most 
advanced moods. Nor has she yet drawn the very necessary 
distinction between the potential ‘truth’ of a propositional 
’ function (or so-called ‘ proposition’) and the actual truth of a 
purposive judgment. She has merely taken over from mathe- 
matics her conception of ‘ truth-values’, and is only very slowly 
realising how inadequate it is for the purpose of representing the 
complexities of scientific reasoning. 


VII. 


Now in mathematics it was natural enough that the truth- 
values taken for granted should be just ‘true’ and ‘ false ’, and 
that as no question was raised how true they might be, and no 
inquiry was instituted into how precisely truth and falsity were 
to be understood, they should be taken as ‘absolute’. It 
would be quite unreasonable to expect a special science to in- 
stitute a critical examination of technical terms that do not belong 
to its special sphere of interests. It is not the business of mathe- 
matics but of logic (or ‘epistemology ’) to discuss the nature of 
truth-values. So mathematics was quite naturally and pro- 
perly content to take truth and falsity as the two mutually ex- 
clusive truth-values, and to operate with its ‘functions’ as if 
their ‘truth’ or ‘falsity ’ alone concerned it. 

But Polyanna ought to have been more critical, and in fnct the 
need for more careful discrimination was soon forced upon her. 
After all, ‘ propositions ’ could not all be confidently asserted to 
be simply either ‘true’ or ‘false’. Some claimed the superior 
dignity of ‘necessary truths’, while others were denounced as 
‘contradictory’ or‘ impossible’. It seemed a dangerous con- 
cession to ‘ psychology’ to admit that when propositions were 
viewed as ‘ possible’ or ‘ probable’, a human attitude towards 
them was indicated. Yet such admissions were lurking in such 
topics as the ‘modality’ of propositions. Moreover, mathe- 
matics itself had developed a branch called the theory of 
probabilities, and it could hardly be denied that probabilities 
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lent themselves to inferences. So the absolutely true and false 
seemed to be driven into the position of limiting cases, to which 
the probable truths of the sciences aspired, but never attained. 

Polyanna therefore had to admit that she had been too naive. 
Her two-valued system of symbols was unequal to the com- 
plexities of science, and further values had to be introduced. It 
speedily becomes clear that there are in fact infinite degrees of 
probability between the absolutely true and the absolutely false. 
A consistent symbolic logic therefore should endeavour to devise 
symbols for them all. But when this is done, it becomes clear 
that the notions of absolute truth and absolute error are rendered 
otiose and may be scrapped, as was very frankly confessed by 
Prof. Hans Reichenbach (now of Istanbul) at the recent Prague 
Congress of Philosophy. 

In view of this admission it is difficult to see how there can 
be a scientific future, either for the two-valued logics which 
operate merely with the values true and false, or for the multi- 
valued varieties so ingeniously constructed by Prof. Lukasiewicz 
and the other Polish followers of Polyanna. If the truth-values 
occurring in the sciences are essentially probabilities, the only 
logical symbolism that can possibly be adequate for scientific 
purposes will have to be one in which the values vary continuously 
between the two limits of truth and falsity, and admit of quant- 
titative treatment. In this respect the present aspect of Polyanna 
is not mathematical enough. 


VITl. 


In other respects, however, she would seem to be too mathe- 
matical. For the true and the false are not the only values the 
logician is called upon to consider. He constantly encounters 
the wnmeaning and the ambiguous, and has hardly yet begun to 
explore the vast fields of inquiry which they present. Probably 
relevance and irrelevance should also be added to the list of topics 
a thoroughly symbolic logic should endeavour to symbolise. 
But I cannot discuss the matter in this Paper. They function 
of course as negative values or obstacles to the attainment 
of truth-values; but most logicians have not yet realised the 
pitfalls which are dug in their path by the unmeaning on the one 
side and the ambiguous on the other. Hence the remarks that 
follow should be taken as an elementary introduction to an 
intricate but highly important subject. 

As it is, many logicians still imagine that the unmeaning can 
be disposed of simply by denying its existence. They think that 
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the ‘law’ of Excluded Middle justifies the assertion that ‘ every- 
thing must be either A or not A’, and ignore the alternatives 
‘both’ (ambiguity) and ‘ neither ’ (meaninglessness), which even 
Barbara officially admitted, though she troubled little enough 
about them. 

There is moreover a good deal of confusion about the logical 
status of tautologies and ‘contradictions’. The capital error 
which the Formal Logics have committed in their dealings with 
both of these is to assume that their nature can be determined 
by mere contemplation of the verbal form of propositions which 
look tautologous or contradictory. They have sought to avoid 
in this way the trouble of inquirmg whether the apparent tauto- 
logies and contradictions were real. Actually, however, this 
assumption is very often ruinously false. 

Tautologies were long held to be meaningless and disregarded as 
such, though there is now a strong movement to regard them as 
the very purest forms of Formal Logic. Actually, however, it is 
only the forms that are meaningless: the actual tautologies, 
from ‘I am that I am’ downwards, are full of meaning, and 
indeed are usually very pointed remarks. If his etiquette per- 
mitted the logician to inquire into the meaning of the persons 
who utter tautologies, this would speedily appear. 

‘ Contradictions ’, on the other hand, when their existence has 
been ascertained, really are devoid of meaning, though this fact 
of human psychology has been most disastrously obscured by 
mistaken attempts to treat them as proofs of falsity. Here too 
the logician’s first duty should be to get hold of a genuine contra- 
diction. Most ‘ contradictions ’ are merely verbal ; and it should 
be the logician’s duty to go behind the verbal form, and to ask 
the propounders of such propositions what they meant. 

He would then discover that what was meant was not contra- 
dictory, even though the meaning was expressed in a paradoxical, 
and perhaps unfortunate, manner. He might even disccver 
that (verbal) contradictions normally arise in the progress of a 
science and are part of its ‘growing pains’. They arise out of 
the fact that old words have to be used as vehicles of new mean- 
ings and transform and supersede their traditional meanings. 
Hence it is pedantic folly to object to the Darwinian conception 
of species that ‘species’ are immutable, and to the modern 
conception of the ‘atom’ that the atom is indivisible. Such 
‘ contradictions ’, when they appear in actual contexts, are, like 
Mahaffy’s famous Irish bulls, ‘always pregnant’. They are 
challenging, picturesque, and paradoxical ways of enunciating 
novelties of thought. 
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Owing, however, to the prevalence of muddle-headedness in 
human thinking, genuine contradictions may occur. They occur 
when a reasoner loses the thread of his train of thought, and 
blunders into asserting two (or more) propositions which he can- 
not believe together, and did not mean to assert together. He 
can then (sometimes) be brought to realise this by having it 
pointed out to him that his propositions are ‘contradictory ’. 
He must then amend his statement. He may choose to abide by 
one of the contradictory propositions, and to drop the other. 
He may explain that, as he meant them, they were not really 
contradictory. Or lastly he may scrap both, and take up a new 
position. If he does this, it will be because he realises that his 
old position was untenable, and his total meaning null and void. 

But the proper inference even from this last situation will 
not be that what he said was false, but that it was wnmeaning. 
He must be told therefore that he has said nothing, and requested 
(if possible politely) to say something. He should try again and 
propound a meaning that can be true or false. Thus, for the very 
reason that genuine contradiction destroys meaning, it cannot 
serve as a test of falsity: it only leaves the field clear for a 
fresh assertion. An apparent ‘contradiction’ creates at most a 
prima facie case for suspecting a lack of meaning; in general, 
however, ‘ contradiction ’ is cogent evidence for the contention 
that logic cannot ignore the unmeaning. 

Finally, we should not leave the subject of the unmeaning 
without remarking that next to unverifiability one of the com- 
monest causes of meaninglessness is failure of application, shown 
by abstract propositions which have acquired logical status in 
connection with theories and lines of thought that have a record 
of good service in the past. 

Such propositions are specially common in mathematics, 
where it is possible to develop mathematical apparatus far ahead 
of the present needs of the other sciences, and to pursue long trains 
of hypothetical reasoning for which at the time no applications 
are known. But these researches are developments of assump- 
tions which have been found to be applicable ; and it frequently 
happens that applications are subsequently found even for the 
most ‘ useless ’ mathematics. If a branch of mathematics really 
proved so completely sterile that it did not even amuse any one 
but its author, it would be abandoned as unmeaning. 
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IX. 


It has long been a logical custom to fail to distinguish between 
ambiguity and lack of meaning. They are usually lumped 
together, because they are equally incompatible with the simple 
disjunction of true-or-false, and equally defeat the logician’s 
desire to draw a simple and ‘ valid’ conclusion. When we are 
presented with an ambiguous proposition we cannot tell ‘ what 
it means ’ simply because there is no ‘it’. We cannot therefore 
argue from it. A plurality of meanings between which we have 
no means of choosing, is as baffling as a complete absence of 
meaning.? 

Yet it should have been plain enough that the two cases are 
really different. An ambiguous proposition defeats the logi- 
cian’s ambition by expressing too many meanings at once, without 
giving him any means of choosing between them; whereas the 
unmeaning proposition defeats him by having no meaning at 
all. Hence with the unmeaning, the logician can do nothing at 
all: it simply baffles thought. But the ambiguous should prove 
a great stimulus to inquiry, wherever there is a real desire to 
know. This very important difference should not be slurred over, 
and is not disposed of by calling all mention of desires, whether 
to know or to conclude, ‘ psychological ’. 


X. 


The most important form of ‘ ambiguity ’ is a virtue inherent 
in the construction of language and of any other symbolism 
which serves the purpose of communicating meaning. Words 
and symbols may be used more than once, and from this fact 
derive by far the greater part of their usefulness. In virtue 
thereof they acquire an inherent meaning, a verbal meaning as 
opposed to the original personal meaning of the people who 
invented them ; and this fits them for general use. They are all 
in principle ‘ universals ’, capable of use on an infinity of occasions, 
and capable of serving an infinity of purposes. If they lacked 
this virtue, their utility would be destroyed. A language com- 
posed entirely of nonce-words would be unintelligible. 

But the revers de la médaille is that words have the defects 
of their qualities. In virtue of their very merits, they are all 
what is, somewhat stupidly, called ‘ambiguous’. For if a 
word is used a second time it is applied to a situation different 
more or less from the first, and will mean that, rather than what 


1Cf. A. Sidgwick, Elementary Logic, p. 108 n. 
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it meant before. Consequently its meaning in the two cases 
will not be absolutely identical. Often it will differ, and develop, 
greatly. Technically, therefore, the logician will always have 
a right to declare that it has been used in two senses, and has 
become ‘ ambiguous ’. 

This, however, seems a very unwise use of the notion of 
ambiguity. For in the first place such ambiguity is not a vice, 
but a virtue, of thought; and, secondly, it cannot be avoided. 
It would therefore be much better policy to call it plurality of 
senses,! and to point out that it is not an obstacle to communica- 
tion of meaning but a condition of thought, that it is potential 
and need never become actual in a context, and that there is a 
much more dangerous situation to which the term ‘ ambiguity ’ 
should be restricted. 

This situation arises when the words used to convey meaning 
in an actual context may be construed in more than one way, not 
in the abstract, as a verbal formula, but in their actual context. 
We may thus be at a loss how to take them, in doubt whether 
we apprehend the meaning intended, and unable to decide any 
question about them. They may be true in one sense, and false 
in others, or even quite inapplicable and therefore unmeaning. 

A little anecdote may illustrate better than long disquisitions 
the kind of difficulty with which this sort of ambiguity confronts 
Formal Logic. It was my privilege not so long ago to attend 
a meeting of logicians, mostly ‘ modern ’, which was completely 
posed by the question Jf A loves B and B loves C, what is the 
relation between A and C? After an awkward pause, I ventured 
to suggest that probably A and C would hate each other; but 
clearly this suggestion was not based on any kind of Formal 
logic, and could not be stated as a ‘ valid’ argument. It rested 
merely on human psychology. Intrinsically, however, the ques- 
tion was unanswerable, for all its terms were hopelessly in- 
determinate and infinitely ambiguous. Nothing was known as 
to who or what A, B, and C were—whether men, women, or 
children, dogs, cats, or angels. ‘ The relation ’ therefore inquired 
into would naturally dissolve into a collection of alternative 
possibilities ; its whole meaning would depend on how these 
variables were filled in, and how much allowance had to be made 
for moods and varying circumstances. In any actual case the 
relations would be fully particularised and individual : they would 
depend on the character and circumstances of the parties, and 
not on any doctrine a logician might have been pleased to lay down. 

1 Or what Alfred Sidgwick calls ‘indefiniteness.’ Cf. my Formal Logic 
ch. ii., section 8. 
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It is impossible to see how such doctrines could be helpful, but 
plain that if we tried to go by logic, we might easily go wrong. 

Very troublesome forms of this (the proper) ambiguity arise 
when words are taken (as regularly in all the Forms of Formal 
Logic) to guarantee that there is no significant difference between 
two contexts in which they are used. They may then easily 
become the sources of far-reaching errors. If we take the 
certainty that ‘eggs are eggs’ as an @ priori warrant of the 
quality of our breakfast eggs, we court disappointment. If we 
are wise, therefore, we shall realise that we cannot always argue 
from verbal identities, or even from identities which may turn out 
to be merely verbal. We should always be prepared to find, there- 
fore, that the terms of any argument have something of the 
chameleon about them, and turn ambiguous when we try to use 
them. They are always transferred from one context, and applied 
to another ; and circumstances alter cases. It is the liability 
to this sort of real ambiguity whick renders all a priort inference 
precarious, and compels us to ask for empirical verification, 
even of the most validly proved conclusions. 

Thirdly there is a sort of ambiguity in which alternative 
meanings are not merely present, but are actually intended. 
When a proposition is meant to be understood in more than one 
sense, its ambiguity is not accidental and involuntary, but 
intentional and often malignant. This sort of ambiguity should 
be distinguished as eguivocation, and is common enough in dip- 
lomacy, politics, oracles, jokes, and some sorts of philosophy. 
Practically the only way of treating and curing these last two 
sorts of ambiguity is to ask which of the alternative interpreta- 
tions was intended; but would this be playing the game of 
Formal Logic ? 


XI. 


What now is Polyanna to do about all these complications of 
her enterprise ? In principle she ought to undertake to sym- 
bolise them all. Perhaps this is theoretically possible ; but it is 
evident that to succeed she would have to add largely to her 
store of ‘ baleful signs’. In addition to signs indicating whether 
a proposition or set of propositions, followed, truly or falsely, 


1 Occasionally also in law, as in Judge Carew’s decision in the Gloria 
Vanderbilt case. When the judge was asked what his cryptic ruling 
meant, he replied, ‘“‘ It means exactly what it says. It was designed to 
keep you from knowing or finding out.” No Formal logician has ever been 
half so candid ! 
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from another, she would have to indicate what degree of prob- 
ability was claimed for the inference. She would have to 
indicate also whether the process was really or only apparently 
meaningful, really or only apparently ‘ contradictory ’ and really 
or only apparently relevant. Lastly, she would have to 
exhaust the possibilities of the various sorts of ‘ ambiguity ’. 
This alone would imply, not only an exhaustive knowledge of 
past uses, but prophetic insight into the whole future. 

I confess that I do not envy Polyanna her self-imposed task. 
My imagination is staggered by the contemplation of the pages 
of the Polyannic logic of the future. Compared with these the 
most formidable chapters of Whitehead and Russell will surely 
seem simple, easy, popular and ‘ unscientific’! But it is when I 
endeavour to forecast the possibilities of teaching this logic 
of the future, that I fall prey to the most furious doubts. Is 
Polyanna really the paragon of hybrid vigour we have taken her 
to be? Is she not rather a diabolic illusion, a malign and can- 
cerous growth that will prove the death of logic? And are the 
logicians that follow in her train treading in the path where 
Reason leads? Or are they actuated by the suicidal impulse 
of Norwegian lemmings? Until these questions are answered 
intelligently and convincingly, I, for one, prefer to take shelter 
under Cinderella’s wing. 




















IV.—IMPLICATION IN THE FOURTH CENTURY 
B.C. 


By Martrna Horst. 


MopERN analyses of the nature of necessary connection have 
given rise to more paradoxes than they have solved. A 
familiarity with the controversy between Diodorus and Philo 
which took place in the Fourth Century B.c. might perhaps have 
made unnecessary the anguish which modern logicians have 
suffered.? 

The dispute is mentioned in passing by Cicero ? and is discussed 
in two places by Sextus Empiricus.* The persons concerned in 
the dispute are named Diodorus and Philo, and are, I think, to 
be identified as the Megarians, Diodorus Cronus and his pupil 
Philo.‘ 


1 My attention was first called to this dispute by a notice in C. 8. Peirce, 
Collected Papers, 3, 441. In being aware of this dispute Peirce is an ex- 
ception among modern logicians. But he failed to grasp its full signific- 
ance, so that his knowledge did not save him from the mistakes which they 
have made. 

2 Acad. Prior., II., 143. 

3 Pyrrh. Hyp., I1., 110. Adv. Math., VIIL., 113 ff. 

‘The identification of the two and especially of Philo is, however, a 
little precarious. I accept Zeller’s identification, which seems to me to 
be the most plausible. Diodorus is identified with practical certainty by 
the epigram of Callimachus quoted by Sextus Empiricus (Adv. Math., 
I., 309): vide Kou Képaxes reyéwv Emu Kota cuvirra | xpwiovow, Kal Kds adit 
yernodueba. This is referred by Sextus to Diodorus Cronus, and the last 
words of the first line (xota ovvfmra) have clear reference to the dispute 
under consideration. ovvnppévov is the technical name for a conditional 
sentence. (See the passage of Sextus quoted below and compare Aulus 
Gellius, Noct. Att., XVI, 8, 9. “Sed quod Graeci ouvnppevoy déiwpa 
dicunt ...id... tale; ‘Si Plato ambulat, Plato movetur’. ‘Si dies est, 
sol super terras est.’””) The position of Philo is more doubtful. Prantl 
(Gesch. der Logik, I., 104) places him among the Stoics, and he has been 
confounded with the Academician Philo of Larisa (C. Mallet, Histoire de 
PEcole de Megare, p. 105). The evidence for his being a pupil of Diodorus 
is Diogenes Laertius VII., 16: émipedds 5é Kai pds Didwva tov diadexriKov 
Svexpivero Kai ovveoxddraler att@~ Sev kai Oavpacbiva bo Zivwvos Tod vewrépov 
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The problem with which Diodorus and Philo were concerned 
was the definition of the “if... then” relation, or the dis- 
covery, as Sextus puts it, of the “criterion of following ” (70 ris 
dxoAovOias Kpirypiov).! Philo’s? definition is this: “there is 
a case of true fastening together when we have not a true ante- 
cedent and a false consequent”. This corresponds to the 
symbolic form — (p.— q), and is equivalent to the definition 
of material implication. The definition of Diodorus is: “ that 
is a case of true fastening together which did not and does 
not admit the possibility of the antecedent being true and the 
consequent false”. This is practically equivalent to Lewis’s 
definition of strict implication.® 

In accordance with his definition Philo recognises three different 
cases of “ true fastening together”, which may be symbolised : 
p.9, —p-— q and —p.q. The examples which he gives of 
these cases are as follows : 


la. If it is day, it is light. (p. 4). 
1b. If the earth flies, the earth has wings. (— p.— 4). 
lc. If the earth flies, the earth exists. (— p.4q).’ 


ovx Frrov AvoSabpov rob SiSacxdAov adtod. I agree with Zeller (Griech. Philos., 
II., 178, n. 5) that the passage is not dangerously ambiguous. The refer- 
ence of avrod to Philo rather than to Zeno is much easier and more 
natural. It is in any case clear, I think, that Philo must fall chronologi- 
cally between Diodorus and Chrysippus, for Cicero (Acad. Prior., II., 143) 
mentions Diodorus, Philo and Chrysippus in this order, and Diogenes 
Laertius (VII., 19) states that Chrysippus wrote a reply to Philo’s work 
on meanings. Philo, then, is earlier than Chrysippus. We have no way 
of knowing certainly how much earlier, but, as there is no evidence which 
would lead us to reject the account of Diogenes it seems that its internal 
plausibility would justify us in accepting it. 

1 Adv. Math., VIII., 113. 

* Sextus gives Philo’s views first and this is the natural order of exposition, 
as Diodorus succeeded in refuting Philo, while, as far as we know, Philo 
did not refute Diodorus. It may also be the chronological order of develop- 
ment, in spite of what was said above as to the relation of the two men ; 
for Diodorus may have made his views explicit only in answer to the 
criticisms of his pupil. 

5 Sextus, Adv. Math., VIII., 114: ofov 6 pév Didwy Edeyer adnbes yivecBar to 
ouvnupevov Srav uw adpxyntat an’ dAnbods Kai Arjyn emi Pedidos. 

* Peirce, Collected Papers, 3, 374; Russell, Principles of Mathematics, 
16, p. 14 ; Russell, Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy, p. 147, Principia 
Mathematica, I., p. 94. 

5 Sextus, Adversus Mathematicos, VIII., 115: AdSwpos 5€ ddnbés elvai Pyar 
Smep prjre évedéxeto pire evdéxerar dpysuevov an’ ddnBods Ajyew emi YedSos. 

_ § Lewis, Survey of Symbolic Logic, p. 239: ~ (p. — q) (impossible that p 
is true and q false). 
‘Sextus, Adversus Mathematicos, VIII., 113. 
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In attacking Philo’s definition Diodorus points out that, although 
these are cases of following and do fall under the definition of 
“ following ” given by Philo, it is easy to find examples which, 
while they fall under Philo’s definition, are clearly not cases of 
following. He gives the following examples, parallel to those 
given by Philo, to prove this point : 


2a. If it is day, I am conversing. 
2b. If it is night, I am conversing. 
2c. If it is day, it is night. 


On the basis of these examples Diodorus makes a general 
criticism. He points out that there is nothing in the nature of 
the examples themselves to show whether they fall under Philo’s 
definition or not. This depends on external circumstances, 
He accepts the view that the same proposition may be sometimes 
true and sometimes false, and sees that it follows from this 
that the same compound proposition would sometimes be a 
case of material implication and sometimes not. In other 
words all these cases are cases in which p— gq could be true, 
although in specially chosen cases they could be represented 
respectively as p.g, — p.— q, and — p.gq, and in this sense 
are analogues to la, 1b, Ic. Take, for instance, the example 
2a above. This may be taken as an example of material im- 
plication having the symbolic form p.q. It is quite often the 
case that both antecedent and consequent are as a matter of 
fact true. In certain circumstances, however (namely, if I were 
ever to be silent during the day), the same proposition would 
be correctly represented by the form p.— q, which is excluded 
by the definition of material implication. Similarly, if I were 
ever to be silent during the night, 2b must be symbolised as 
p— q, although any time during the day, or if I do converse 
at night, it is a case of material implication. 2c, again, is not 
a case of material implication in the day-time, but is at night. 
It may seem that in stressing the temporal aspect Diodorus 
has missed the main point, and that he attached too much 
importance to this is shown by the use of the two tenses in his 
own definition.? But the main point is sound. Philo’s definition 
fails to take into account the necessity of the “ following ” 
relation. It is essential to “following” that, although the 
propositions connected by it may be contingent, the connection 
between them must not be contingent. For instance, in the 
example la above, “ If it is day, it is light ” the antecedent and 


1 Adv. Math., VIII., 116-117. 2 See note, p. 487. 
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the consequent are each contingent, but the connection between 
them is necessary. In the case of material implication the 
connection itself is contingent. For the knowledge of the mean- 
ing of any two contingent propositions, together with a know- 
ledge of the nature of material implication, is not sufficient to 
enable us to decide whether the two in a given order are con- 
nected by way of material implication or not: that is, whether 
or not the second follows from the first. We need further 
information in order to decide this question. Diodorus con- 
sidered that the necessary information concerned the relation 
of the propositions to the existent temporal world, and this 
occasioned the introduction of the temporal reference in his 
own definition, which is unfortunate and unnecessary. I shall 
try to show that it is inconsistent with the real view of Diodorus, 
which does not admit that the same proposition should be some- 
times possible and sometimes not possible, as possibility, im- 
possibility, and necessity must be regarded as properties which 
propositions have in virtue of their meaning alone. Truth and 
falsehood, on the other hand, are properties which belong to 
contingent propositions independently of their meaning. This 
makes material implication a contingent relation. The essential 
point of Diodorus’s criticism of Philo may therefore be expressed 
in terms of the contingency of the property values, truth and 
falsehood, and the reference to the existing temporal order is 
unnecessary. But, if the correspondence theory of truth holds, 
the two criticisms are in essence the same. 

The view of Diodorus as revealed in this criticism of Philo is 
that given the knowledge of the meanings of any two propositions 
and of the nature of “ following ” we should be able to tell without 
further data whether the two propositions in a given order are 
connected by way of “following” or not. He considers that 
this condition is fulfilled by his own definition. 

There are three possible interpretations of the definition of 
“ following ” given by Diodorus. I have translated ovdx évdéyerar 
by “does not admit the possibility of’, in order to emphasise 
what I consider to be the true meaning of Diodorus. We may, 
however, translate simply by “does not admit ”’, and interpret 
the phrase as not involving any true notion of modality. That 
which did not admit and does not admit of falsehood would 
then be that which, as a matter of fact, is always true.t The 


1 Peirce (loc. cit.) considers this to be the true interpretation of Dio- 
dorus. He says that Diodorus accepted the position according to which 
the hypothetical proposition is regarded from the “ state of omniscience ”’, 
and he so defines possibility that in a state of omniscience necessity is 
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necessary would be equivalent to the constantly true and the 
impossible to the constantly false. 

The objection to this interpretation of Diodorus is that it does 
not make his position in essentials at all different from Philo’s, 
His criterion of “following” would have, in comparison with 
Philo’s, the advantage of not being variable in application in 
the sense of covering and not covering the same example at 
different times, but it would have the disadvantage of never 
being applicable with certainty. This, for instance, would be 
a true case of “following”, as far as we know: “If the sun 
sets in the west, the swallows fly south in Autumn”. We 
have no certainty, however, that this is really a true case of 
following, for the consequent may be falsified next Autumn. 
Necessity and impossibility would have no meaning different 
from the meaning of truth and falsehood, and the views of 
Diodorus and Philo would coincide to the extent that both present 
a logic of two truth-values. 

Apart from this objection to the first interpretation I think 
that there is sufficient evidence that Diodorus understands the 
nature of modality to make the second interpretation much 
more plausible. According to this interpretation Diodorus 
differs from Philo precisely in introducing the notions of neces- 
sity and impossibility into his logic,’ and od« évdéyerar must be 
understood in a purely modal sense and without reference to 
time. 

Diodorus thought that his definition was applicable with 
certainty to some hypothetical propositions at least. These 


equivalent to truth. The possible is “‘ what is not known to be false ”. 
The opposite of this, the ‘“‘ known to be false’’, is therefore impossible. 
In a state of omniscience all false propositions are known to be false and 
are therefore impossible ; their contradictories—i.e. all true propositions— 
are therefore necessary. Sub specie aeternitatis the true proposition is 
the necessary proposition, so that the views of Diodorus and Philo would 
coincide. We could, if we wished, substitute necessity and impossibility 
for truth and falsehood in Philo’s definition, but this would be entirely 
without effect on the meaning. A slightly different view is stated by 
Russell in his discussion of necessity (Introduction to Mathematical Philo- 
sophy, p. 165). He states that a propositional function is necessary if it is 
always true. This view is distinguished from that of Peirce by the fact 
that it would not allow necessity to apply to singular propositions. For 
a criticism of the view see L. 8. Stebbing, A Modern Introduction to Logic, 
p. 225. 

1 This is the essential difference between the logic of material implication 
of, e.g., Principia Mathematica, and Lewis’s system of strict implication. 
Lewis has pointed out that the notions of impossibility and necessity are 
inexpressible in terms of truth and falsehood (“‘ Alternative Systems of 
Logic”, Monist, Oct. 1932, p. 482). 
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must therefore be regarded as falling under it without the 
necessity of reference to an external temporal order. This means 
that necessity is regarded as a property of propositions dis- 
tinct from factual truth, and impossibility as a property distinct 
from factual falsehood. This distinction is brought out in the 
following example given by Sextus as a case of “ following ” 
recognised by Diodorus: “If the elements of the existent are 
not without parts, then the elements of the existent are without 
parts ””.1_ This proposition is characterised according to Diodorus 
by the fact that its antecedent is always false and its conclusion 
always true. On the first suggested interpretation of Diodorus’s 
view there could be no justification for the “always”. The 
antecedent may always have been false until to-day, but to- 
morrow it may be true. The consequent would then be false, 
which would entail the falsity of the hypothetical propos- 
ition. Since Diodorus regards the proposition as certainly falling 
under his definition, there must be some justification for the 
“always”, and this is to be found in the nature of the pro- 
position itself. The meaning of the proposition makes it not only 
false but impossible ; for the notion of an element with real parts 
is regarded as self-contradictory. The constant falsity of the 
proposition is not identical with but a consequence of its im- 
possibility .? 

A third possible interpretation would combine these two by 
giving ovx evdéxerac a modal sense and taking the temporal 
reference seriously. This kind of view of possibility is suggested 
by Peirce. He defines substantial possibility as that which in 
a supposed state of knowledge of all existent laws and facts is 
not known to be false, and states that such knowledge is “ of 
the present in the present”. It is conceivable that the sub- 
stantially possible at one time might not be the substantially 
possible at another. We can thus take Diodorus quite literally ; 
for “what was not” and “what is not” possible would not 
necessarily coincide. “q follows from p” is then definable as 
“the conjunction p.— q was not and is not possible’, which 
means “it has never yet happened that p has occurred and g 
has not occurred ”’. 

This interpretation is, I think, impossible, for it leaves 
Diodorus’s own definition open to the very criticism which he 


1 Pyrrh. Hyp., I., 111. 

*That impossibility implies falsehood is a recognised proposition of 
all modal logic. Cf. Lewis, System of Strict Implication, 1, 7.~p- 3—p 
(Survey of Symbolic Logic, p. 295). 

* Collected Papers, 4, 67. 
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brings against Philo. If what is possible at one time is not what 
is possible at another, and “ following” is defined in terms of 
possibility, it will sometimes be true that q follows from », 
and sometimes false. 

These considerations seem to justify the assertion that Diodorus 
recognised the nature of modality, and to make necessary the 
interpretation of od« évdéxerat in a modal sense.? 

The dispute between Diodorus and Philo seems to have ended 
at this poimt with Diodorus, as far as I can see, in possession of 
the field. There is a reply which Philo might have made. 
Diodorus had refuted him by bringing forward the so-called 
paradoxes of material implication. His paradoxical examples 
rest on the facts that a false proposition materially implies any 
proposition, and that a true proposition is materially implied 
by any proposition. But there are similar paradoxes connected 
with strict implication. These are that an impossible proposition 
strictly implies any proposition, and that a necessary proposi- 
tion is strictly implied by any proposition.2, The example 3 
given above, which is a case of an impossible proposition strictly 
implying a necessary proposition, its contradictory, seems to 
come near paradox ; but there is a nexus of meaning which saves 
it from paradox, and it is generally recognised that, in the true 
sense of following, a necessary proposition follows from the im- 
possible proposition which is its opposite. Paradox arises where 
the necessary or impossible proposition is independent of the 
other member of the conditional sentence. Philo could have 
refuted Diodorus by bringing forward such examples as : 


4a. If 2+ 2 = 5, I am conversing. 
4b. If I am conversing, 2 + 2 = 4. 


In each case the example falls under Diodorus’s definition, 
whether “I am conversing ”’ is true or false ; for the only case 
excluded by the definition of Diodorus is that in which the ante- 
cedent is true and the consequent false. He must therefore accept 
any case in which the antecedent is never true or the consequent 
never false. These examples are undoubtedly paradoxical in 
the sense that they are not cases of the relation called “ follow- 


1 Support for this interpretation may also be found in the fact that 
evdéxerat in Aristotle has a modal sense. It is so used throughout the 
discussion of possibility, chapters 13-22 of the Prior Analytics. See, ¢.9., 
32a, 18, 538. 

2See Lewis, Survey of Symbolic Logic, p. 338; Nelson, “ Intensional 
Relations ’’, Mrnp, vol. 39, p. 446. 
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ing”. As far as we know Philo did not exercise this right of 
reply. 

11t may be that a faint comprehension of the paradoxes involved oc- 
casioned the Stoic dissatisfaction with the definition of Diodorus and the 
formulation of alternative definitions (Sextus Empiricus, Pyrrh. Hyp., 
ma; 114): 

These are: 

1. The denial of the consequent is inconsistent with (uayyn7a1) the ante- 
cedent. It appears from Cicero, De Fato, VI., 12, that this is the definition 
given by Chrysippus. It is a definition which covers that of Diodorus, 
for if — q is inconsistent with p, p — q is impossible ; but it does not allow 
the paradoxes of Diodorus, at least if inconsistency is carefully defined. 
The denial of 2 + 2 = 4is not inconsistent with “ I am conversing ” in the 
usual sense of inconsistency. It may be rather difficult to determine what 
this “usual sense” is. For this definition in modern times see E. J. 
Nelson, ‘‘ Intensional Relations ”, Munp, vol. 39, p. 445. 

2. The conclusion is contained potentially in the antecedent. (For this 
cf. Paul Weiss on intensional entailment, Proceedings of the Seventh Inter- 
national Congress of Philosophy, p. 48, and Nelson, Minp, vol. 39, p. 447.) 
This definition seems to have met with little favour in ancient times owing 
to the fact that identity was not recognised as a case of inclusion. The 
critics of the definition therefore held that it would not cover such forms 
as “ If itis day, itis day ”, for “‘ It is impossible for anything to be contained 
in itself’? (Sextus Empiricus, loc. cit.). It is interesting to note that the 
advocates of this definition are called “those who judge by meanings” 
(of rH €uddcer Kpivovres) ; that is, one might say, “ the intensional logicians ”’. 

Each of these views is open to objection. It may be objected to the 
definition in terms of consistency in the first place that, as consistency 
itself has not been clearly defined, it merely leaves the problem a step 
further back, and secondly that the definition is too narrow, as it does 
not cover the legitimate deductions of extensional logic (see P. Weiss, 
Phil. Rev., 1933, p. 522, n. 9). 

These difficulties seem to make the definition in terms of inclusion of 
meanings preferable. It may, however, be objected to such a definition 
that it allows the paradoxes of strict implication (see P. Weiss, “ Entail- 
ment and the Future of Logic”, Proc. of the Seventh Internat. Cong. of Philos., 
p. 144, note). I think that this objection could possibly be met. In 
characterising contradiction as the “‘ product of all possible meanings ”’, 
Mr. Weiss seems to have confused contradiction in general with contra- 
diction in particular. Contradiction must be sharply defined as the pro- 
cuct of a proposition with its contradictory function. Contradiction in 
general would then include every possible meaning, in the sense that 
every possible meaning is entailed by some contradiction ; but it does not 
follow that any meaning is entailed by any contradiction, 7.e., it is not the 
case that p-p entails g. From the extensional point of view it is true that 
the consequent includes any alternative allowed by the antecedent, but 
this must be restricted to exclude the introduction among the alternatives 
of the consequent of any variable not appearing in the antecedent. With 
this restriction we can retain the definition of following in terms of inclusion 
and yet avoid the paradoxes. I should therefore propose as a tentative 
definition of “ following”: “gq follows from p” = “the meaning of q is 
wholly contained in the meaning of p”’. 
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A particular interest attaches to the method of this dispute. 
The starting point is a logical relation which is already known 
in the sense of being recognisable in its instances. The task 
proposed is the definition ot this relation in precise terms. There 
are then two factors involved, the original relation recognised 
but undefined, and the definition, a precise statement in words. 
Throughout the controversy interest is centred steadily on the 
definiendum and not on the definiens. The definiens in so far 
as it has meaning does state some logical relation, but Diodorus 
and Philo are not interested in this relation, except in so far as 
they can prove that it comcides with the given recognisable 
relation. In this there is a marked difference between their 
procedure and that of modern logicians. The modern logician 
is interested in the relation which he can state exactly in symbols, 
independently of the question whether or not such a relation is 
identical with any logical relation which is widely known, easily 
recognised, and little understood, such as “following”. Peirce 
and Russell are interested in the properties of material implica- 
tion even while they admit that it does not perhaps represent 
the “usual” meaning of implies. The system of strict implica- 
tion is worked out independently of the fact that it is claimed 
that strict implication does represent the usual meaning of implies, 
and as a system it would remain quite untouched if this claim 
were shown to be unsubstantiated. Modern logic is interested 
in the discovery of hitherto unknown logical relations and of 
the relations subsisting between them. Diodorus and Philo 
were not interested in any relation for its own sake except the 
following relation which they were trying to define. Some interest 
in the properties of material implication as such may be shown 
in Philo’s working out of the three possible combinations of 
truth-values. But he uses the result, it will be noticed, only 
to support his contention that the definition of material implica- 
tion is an adequate definition of “following”. His examples 
of the possible combinations (la, 1b, 1c above) are all instances 
of both material implication and of “ following”. Had Philo 
been interested in the properties of material implication as such, 
there is no reason why he should have chosen his examples to 
illustrate the “following” relation as well. Secondly, the re- 
marks of Diodorus would by no means constitute a reply to him. 
As it is, they do constitute a reply, since they show that material 
implication and “ following ” are not the same relation, as there 
are cases of the former which are not cases of the latter. 

Modern logic has developed an interest foreign to Diodorus 
and Philo. This is the interest in any statable logical relation 
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for its own sake. It does not follow that modern logic is not 
interested in or can fail to be interested in the question which 
interested Diodorus and Philo. This is still a question of interest 
for logic, but it has been somewhat confused and obscured by 
the different question, and the main interest has not been so 
consistently kept in sight as it was by Diodorus and Philo. 
While modern logicians develop deductive systems independ- 
ently of this consideration, they generally assert more or less 
explicitly that the relation which in the system is called “ im- 
plication ” or “ entailment ” is as a matter of fact the ordinary 
following relation which has been called variously “ following ”’, 
“ deducibility ”, “entailment” and the “proper meaning of 
‘implies’”. Peirce makes this claim for material implication 
or some derivative of it,! Russell for formal implication,? and 
Lewis for strict implication.® 

To make the contrast clearer we may say that Philo and 
Diodorus were interested in establishing only a single definition. 
For example : 


* q follows from p = Df Impossible (p.— q)”. (Diodorus). 


Modern logicians, on the other hand, have been interested in estab- 
lishing a double definition, so that the completed scheme might 
be represented, for example : 


1 Collected Papers, 3, 443: “‘ The inconvenience (of the “ paradoxical” 
nature of material implication) after all ceases to seem important when 
we reflect that no matter what the conditional proposition be understood 
to mean it can always be expressed by a complexus of Philonian con- 
ditionals and denials of conditionals.” 

2 Principles of Mathematics, pp. 33-34. Russell’s view is complicated, 
as he seems to hold that material implication is the relation which validates 
inference, but that formal implication is psychologically, so to speak, 
the “ proper meaning of implies”. ‘ The relation in virtue of which it is 
possible for us validly to infer is what I call material implication. . 
the reluctance to admit such implications is chiefly due, I think, to pre- 
occupation with formal implication which is a much more familiar notion 
and is really before the mind, as a rule, even where material implication 
is what is explicitly mentioned.” 

3 Survey of Symbolic Logic, p. 338: ‘ In this respect, then, in which the 
laws of Strict Implication seemed possibly not in accord with the “ proper ” 
sense of “implies”, we have demonstrated that they are in fact required 
by obviously sound logical principles, though in ways which it is easy 
to overlook”. Lewis and Langford, Symbolic Logic, pp. 122-123: “ We 
have here the further purpose to develop a calculus based upon the meaning 
of implies such that ‘ p implies g’ will be synonymous with * g is deducible 
from p’. . . As we shall see, it is entirely possible so to develop the 
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calculus of propositions that it accords with the usual meaning of ‘ implies ’. 
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q follows from p 
= Df 
p2q=Di—pvgq. (Principia Mathematica). 
or 
q follows from p 
=e DE 
p3q= Diw~(p—q) (Lewis). 


Difficulty has arisen because the first definition in each of these 
two last schematic statements has not always been explicitly 
stated, or has been treated as though it were on exactly the 
same footing with the second. But this is not the case. The 
two signs of definition in the above examples may be taken to 
represent two different tasks of logic which have not been 
adequately distinguished and each of which has its appropriate 
method. The second sign of definition indicates the intention 
to use a certain symbol to express a precisely stated logical 
relation. This may be taken as representative of one of the 
recognised tasks of logic : to discover all possible logical relations, 
find an adequate symbolism to express them, and work out the 
relations between them.? 

The first sign of definition, on the other hand, represents an 
equivalence between a relation that is symbolically expressed 
and one that is not. It is an attempt to elucidate a recognisable 
logical relation which has not yet been thoroughly understood 
or precisely stated. This is the task attempted by Diodorus 
and Philo, and its appropriate method seems to be the one used 
by them, the construction and analysis of examples. Illustrative 
examples are brought forward to support a definition, refutative 
examples to overthrow it. It will seem that this method is 
precarious ; for, however firmly a definition may be established, 
we cannot be sure that some one will not bring up a refutative 
example to-morrow. It is, however, the method still used in 
dealing with this problem, as, for example, by Lewis ? in refuting 
Russell, and by Nelson * in refuting Lewis. It is, too, the only 
possible method ; for where no definition has been established, 
as is ex hypothesi the case here, the only basis for argument is 
found in the recognised instances of the term to be defined. 


1This task has scarcely been broached as yet. An essay in it is 
P. Weiss’s “ Two-valued Logic, Another Approach”, Hrkenntnis, 1930. 
It is there pointed out (p. 258) that the field is infinite. 

2 Survey of Symbolic Logic, p. 326. 

3 “ Tntensional Relations”, Minp, vol. 39, p. 446. 
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It is discouraging to realise that the problem discussed by 
Diodorus and Philo has not yet found a satisfactory solution, 
but it is not, I think, futile to hope for a solution, as the issue 
has been obscured from the beginning by a confusion which has 
only recently been recognised : that is, by the confusion between 
extensional and intensional logic. “ Following” is, I think, 
an intensional notion. The mistake of Diodorus and Philo lay 
in supposing that it could be defined in extensional terms. They 
thought, that is, that “ following ” could be defined as an external 
relation subsisting between propositions in virtue of a character 
which they have outside the relation, e.g., a property value such 
as truth, necessity or impossibility ; whereas it is an internal 
relation subsisting between propositions in virtue of their meaning 
and without which they could not remain the same propositions. 
For this reason, although I think that “ following” could be 
adequately elucidated in words, I doubt whether it could be 
adequately expressed in symbols, which almost inevitably 
represent propositions as isolated units brought together 
externally. 

The two tasks of logic mentioned above fall respectively under 
extensional and intensional logic. Extensional logic seems to 
be the more exact and a priort. it can discover new relations, 
whereas it is the task of intensionai logic to work out by a method 
of no great certainty the relations between meanings which are 
already familiar. Extensional logic is, however, dependent upon 
intensional logic. It can work with precision only by taking 
for granted certain notions of intensional logic, e.g., a unit, com- 
bination, possibility.* 

1 Nelson’s definition of intensional entailment, pE g = p/ — q, 1.e., p is 
inconsistent with the propositional function which is the proper contra- 
dictory of g, does not seem to be entirely free from the fault of representing 
the propositions as externally related. Whether or not intensional entail- 
ment is a true internal relation depends on the exact meaning of “ incon- 
sistency ’’ which is not given. Cf. Weiss, ‘“ Alternative Logics’, Philos. 
Rev., vol. 42, p. 522, n. 9. 

*See Paul Weiss, ‘“‘ Entailment and the Future of Logic”, Proc. of the 
Seventh Internat. Cong. of Philos., pp. 148-149. 








V.—DISCUSSION. 


ARTISTIC FORM AND THE UNCONSCIOUS. 
A Reply to Mr. Leon. 


I confess to a distinct reluctance in acceding to the polemic to 
which Mr. Leon invites me in the last number of Mivp (p. 347). 
Alleging a need for further information—which could easily be 
satisfied in a less public and more effective fashion than I can pre- 
tend to do here—Mr. Leon couples with two questions addressed to 
me a number of comments in which he imputes to me, by either in- 
sinuation or assertion, a number of views which I do not hold. It 
would be churlish of me to refrain from answering his questions, 
but if I restricted myself to answering them the further misunder- 
standings he has introduced would remain; I have therefore to 
comment on these as well. 

Mr. Leon’s first question runs as follows: ‘(1) A philosophic, 
scientific, historical or psycho-analytical theory may be said to issue 
from an “ Unconscious ’’, in the sense at any rate that before it has 
become a finished product the producer himself cannot envisage it, 
is not properly aware of it, while it is nevertheless operative within 
him, evolving itself, guiding his selection and rejection which con- 
stitute the process of production, assembling, so to speak, its parts. 
The same may undoubtedly be said of a poem or any other artistic 
product. But can or must a connection between art and the “ Un- 
conscious” be predicated sensu eminentiori? (The theory, men- 
tioned by Dr. Jones towards the end, that the creative impulse is a 
substitute for, or modification of, other urges cannot differentiate 
art since the creative impulse is not peculiar to it... . Dr. Jones 
speaks as though his psychology were the only claimant in the field.)’ 

The answer to this curiously worded question is simple. Anyone 
can surely predicate such a connection if he wishes to. I should not 
think of doing so myself, nor do I see why anyone must predicate it. 
My own view concerning the probability of the connection is a purely 
empirical one, determined by the experience I have had in investi- 
gating it. I agree with Mr. Leon that the theory of the creative 
impulse being a substitutive development does not differentiate art: 
I never said it did. To differentiate art needs a special study of the 
kind of substitution concerned, as well no doubt as of other features. 
Iam sorry to have given Mr. Leon the impression of speaking as if my 
(!) psychology were the only claimant in the field, and can only hope 
that this remarkable impression is peculiar to him; if I were not 
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aware of the varieties of psychology extant it would not be for lack 
of plentiful opportunity and reason for becoming so. 

Mr. Leon’s second question is: ‘(2) The “ Unconscious ” from 
which creation comes is presumably healthy and dynamic. The 
“Unconscious” with which psycho-analysts deal therapeutically 
is ex hypothesi unhealthy and would seem to be mechanical. Why 
should the two be lumped together as “‘ the Unconscious ”’ ?’ 

I do not recognise the differentiation on which Mr. Leon here 
insists. The distinction between ‘dynamic’ and ‘mechanical’ is 
not at all clear to me: an aeroplane can, like the human mind, be 
equally well described by both terms. Psycho-analysts do not deal 
only therapeutically with the unconscious—far from it. Nor would 
they refer to any unconscious as being in itself unhealthy. The 
analogy of health and disease, drawn from the body, is a peculiarly 
misleading red herring in the field of psychology, but I have not the 
space to follow its trail here; it would need much exposition of 
clinical considerations, of the social and moral significance of mental 
suffering, and so on. Perhaps I may refer instead to a chapter I 
wrote in ‘ Problems of Personality’ (Studies in Honour of Morton 
Prince). 

I had used the term ‘armchair’ to designate some of the conceptions 
of the unconscious cited in the discussion. Mr. Leon evidently takes 
umbrage at the word and returns it to me in the following way. 
‘Is not Dr. Jones’ own application of the theory to Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet an “‘armchair”’ one? . . . I should have thought that the only 
‘* proof” possible in this case was that the behaviour of the imaginary 
character Hamlet might be diagnosed as symptomatic of an incest- 
complex in him (possibly, but not necessarily, also in Shakespeare) 
but also of any one of many other alternatives. If this is not “armchair” 
work, then what is?’ I should agree did I assent to the supposi- 
tions Mr. Leon assumes I do. But it happens that I do not assent 
to them. My experience of the Hamlet manifestations in question, 
which I have over and over again seen reproduced, is that they 
always emanate from the same source, not at all that they might be 
symptomatic of a particular thing but also of any one of many other 
alternatives. Did I think this, then obviously to choose one of the 
alternatives arbitrarily would be an ‘armchair’ proceeding. My 
experience, however, leads me to the opposite conclusion, of a 
unitary source, and in my essay I cited facts of Shakespeare’s life 
which in my opinion well accord with one’s daily experience of this 
conclusion. 

Then follows a confusion over the expression ‘ bringing up the 
Unconscious’. Mr. Leon asserts ‘ that Shakespeare, because of his 
special genius, is better at the job of bringing up the unconscious 
(especially his own) into consciousness than any psycho-analyst. In 
this I am borne out by Jung and Adler who bring imaginative 
writers into the court of Psycho-Analysis not in the way in which 
Dr. Jones seems to do, as patients or vilia corpora, but as masters 
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and experts. Dr. Jones would seem to hold that the artist’s special 
business is with the Unconscious. Presumably it is to bring the 
latter into consciousness. But this, it appears, the artist cannot do; 
only the psycho-analyst can do it. It would seem to follow, there- 
fore, that Dr. Jones must hold that Psycho-Analysis should replace 
art.’ I will not stigmatize the last sentence, which surely answers 
itself. Nor can I think that anyone who has troubled to read my 
Hamlet essay could say that I treat Shakespeare as a patient rather 
than as a master: it would be impertinent of me to praise his 
poetic genius, but I could not withhold my admiration of his flaw- 
less psychological intuition that accompanied and perhaps inspired 
it. The main point, however, is that this intuition is essentially 
affective. It enabled feeling to flow in Shakespeare’s mind from the 
unconscious to consciousness, as the creative transformation of the 
content proceeded. But creative transformation is a very different 
thing from literal reproduction. The artist is capable of the one, 
the psycho-analyst of the other. By using the phrase ‘ bringing up 
the unconscious’ for these totally different operations Mr. Leon is 
able to suggest a preposterous competition between those who per- 
form them. 

Mr. Leon very truly says that his conception of what psycho- 
analysts mean by the ‘ unconscious’ is different from mine, and he 
illustrates this by asking if I would accept the following elaboration. 
‘Even to the patient himself and even with the help of the psycho- 
analytical technique, a content of his unconscious is never accessible 
as an object of acquaintance, but always only as an inferential 
construct (in the way, for example, in which Cesar’s crossing of the 
Rubicon or his toothache is accessible to me), a construct presented 
in a verifiable but not provable hypothesis. . . . Further, what is 
relevant to the patient’s cure is not so much the content of the 
explanation of bis state offered to him, as his conviction that an 
explanation has been found; the content is as immaterial as the 
words of a magic formula.’ I am afraid all this differs very widely 
from an analyst’s view of the matter. Mr. Leon’s description we 
should call an intellectualistic guessing, which might or might not 
be correct but which would remain unprovable. A_ successful 
analysis of a mental process is something far more individual and 
something which the subject concerned is in a position to prove up 
to the hilt. As for the content being immaterial, nothing could 
well be farther from the truth: Mr. Leon has here unwittingly hit 
on an essential distinction between suggestion and psycho-analysis. 
And, incidentally, there would in that case be no bringing up of the 
unconscious. 

Finally, lest a mis-statement be perpetuated, I should rectify Mr. 
Leon’s citation of F. Kiinkel as ‘a very successful psycho-analyst’. 
I can assure Mr. Leon that the writer he names is quite unknown in 
any psycho-analytical circle, and that it is incorrect to refer to him 
as a psycho-analyst, successful or otherwise. 


ERNEST JONES. 
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VI.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Logische Syntax der Sprache. By Rupotr Carnap. Vienna: J. 
Springer, 1934. Pp. xii + 274. 

Die Aufgabe der Wissenschaftslogik. By Rupour Carnap. Vienna: 
Gerold & Co., 1934. Pp. 30. 

Philosophy and Logical Syntax. By Rupotr Carnap. London: 
Kegan Paul, (Psyche Miniatures), 1935. Pp. 100. 

The Unity of Science. By Rupoir Carnap. (Translated with an 
Introduction by M. Brack.) London: Kegan Paul, (Psyche 
Miniatures), 1934. Pp. 101.* 


Pror. CARNAP’S name is already familiar to those readers of Minp 
who are interested in the writings of the Wiener Kreis, of which 
Carnap is an outstanding member. The various theories of this 
group of thinkers have been usually known in this country by the 
name ‘ Logical Positivism’. The name has a certain appropriate- 
ness. The trend of thought uniting the Logical Positivists may be 
traced back to Hume, Comte, J. S. Mill, and Ernst Mach.! The 
main impetus of the movement, however, has been derived from 
the work of the mathematical logicians : Frege (whose pupil Carnap 
was), Peano, Whitehead and Russell, on the one side ; Hilbert and 
the Warsaw School of logicians on the other. It is through the 
development of a logical technique, combined with an interest in, 
and knowledge of, experimental science that the Logical Positivists 
have been enabled to make such an advance upon the older 
Positivism. In a conjoint manifesto, published by the Circle in 
1929, they recognised two characteristics as distinguishing their 
wissenschaftliche Weltauffassung from traditional philosophical 
systems. Firstly, it is empirical and positivistic; secondly, it 
uses the method of logical analysis.2. Their predominant interest 


*In the following pages these four books will be cited (in the order 
given above) as follows: L.S., A.W., P.L.S., U.S. The numerals following 
these abbreviations will (unless otherwise stated) refer to the page of the 
book cited. 

1°The Viennese Circle’ originated in informal discussions in the year 
1922. It became ‘Der Kreis um Schlick’. Finally, in 1928, the ‘ Verein 
Ernst Mach’ was created with Prof. Schlick as chairman. Since 1931 the 
Circle have produced the periodical Erkenntnis, which has made their aims 
and views widely known. 

*See Wissenschaftliche Weltauffassung des Wiener Kreises (Vienna, A. 
Wolf, 1929), p. 19. This brochure gives a very good account of the 
origins of the movement and of its aims at that date. 
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in experimental science has been accompanied by, and is, no doubt, 
partly the cause of, a strong anti-metaphysical tendency, culminat- 
ing in the rejection of all metaphysical statements as being without 
sense. This rejection has been based upon a principle of verifia- 
bility, which has been variously interpreted and at times quietly 
shelved. It would be a mistake to look for consistency between 
the various theories of the Logical Positivists. Not only do they 
explicitly differ among themselves, tending to fall into two sub- 
groups connected respectively with Prof. Schlick on the one side, 
and Prof. Carnap on the other; but, further, the later doctrines of 
one writer are often inconsistent with his earlier ones. This lack 
of consistency is not in the least surprising in a rapidly growing 
movement ; it may even be a sign of vitality. 

There have been striking changes in Prof. Carnap’s views between 
the publication, in 1928, of his important work Der Logische Aufbau 
der Welt and his recent writings now being reviewed. These 
changes are mainly due to a more and more rigorous use of his 
method of logical analysis, and to a clearer apprehension of the 
part played by language in science, philosophy, and everyday life. 
In Logische Syntax der Sprache Prof. Carnap’s views seem to have 
reached their culmination. 

Prof. Carnap rejects at the outset the view that whilst syntax is 
concerned with modes of formation of sentences, logic is concerned 
with the rules in accordance with which one judgement can be 
derived from others. He also rejects a view of logic, nearer to his 
own, that logic is concerned with relations of meaning (Sinn- 
beziehungen) between sentences (or propositions). It is vital to his 
position to understand by ‘propositions’ (Sdtze) not judgements, 
or facts, or propositions (when ‘proposition’ is not used as an 
exact synonym of ‘sentence’) but sentences. A sentence is an 
arrangement of signs in such and such determinate ways. What 
ways are permissible depends upon the calculus of which the signs 
are the elements. Of the properties and relations of signs nothing 
is presupposed except that they can be divided into determinate 
classes. There is no ‘backward look’ upon anything which can 
be called ‘the meaning’ of the sign. Thus Carnap says, ‘Der 
Terminus “ Zeichen”’ soll hier nur soviel heissen wie “Figur”. Es 
wird nicht etwa vorausgesetzt, dass ein solches Zeichen eine 
Bedeutung hat oder etwas bezeichnet’ (Z.S. 5). There is not 
language, but languages. Whether a given set of signs constitutes 
a sentence or not depends upon the rules of the formation of 
sentences within that language. Ordinary languages do not 
possess exhaustive nor, as a rule, precise rules for the formation of 
sentences. Carnap is, however, in the main concerned with 
language so formalised into a calculus as to exhibit rules both for 
the formation and transformation of expressions permissible in the 
language. Logic is the syntax of language thus formalised. 
“Logische Syntax’, he says, ‘im weitesten Sinn ist dasselbe wie 
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Aufstellung und Behandlung von Kalkiilen.’ The syntax of any 
given language is the formal theory of that language. He says, 
‘Formal soll eine Theorie, eine Regel, eine Definition od. dg). 
heissen, wenn in ihr auf die Bedeutung der Zeichen (z.B. der 
Worter) und auf den Sinn der Ausdriicke (z.B. der Siatze) nicht 
Bezug genommen wird, sondern auf Art und Reihenfolge der 
Zeichen, aus denen die Ausdriicke ausgebaut sind’ (Z.S. 1). 
Carnap seeks to show that the logical properties of sentences and 
the logical relations between sentences depend only upon the 
syntactical structure of the sentences. Logic is a part of syntax. 

It is Prof. Carnap’s main contention that all sentences express- 
ing principles of mathematics or logic, and further those expressing 
principles of the logic of science, are syntactical or quasi-syntactical. 
He endeavours to establish this contention by means of a thorough 
examination of a language from the purely formal point of view, 
i.e., from the point of view of pure syntax. This investigation has 
much in common with Hilbert’s conception of metamathematics 
and Chwistek’s conception of ‘semantic’. Carnap seeks to found 
a rigorous formal syntax of formal syntax. But formal syntax 
requires a language of which it is the syntax. This language is 
called the ‘ object-language ’ (Oljektsprache) in distinction from the 
syntax-language. Ordinary languages are too complex to be used 
for the purpose of illustrative examples. Accordingly he deals 
with two special languages. Language I is the language of finite 
or elementary arithmetic. Carnap calls it the ‘definite’ language 
since in it unrestricted ‘all’ and ‘some’ quantifiers do not occur. 
Such a language would be appropriate to the demands of the 
Intuitionists in current mathematical theory. Language II is the 
language of mathematical analysis; it is called the ‘indefinite’ 
language. These two languages are investigated in detail. Chap- 
ter I states the syntax of Language I in ordinary language, viz., 
German; in Chapter II this syntax is developed as a calculus. 
The treatment is technical and so extremely concise that it is im- 
possible to give an adequate account of it in much less space than 
Carnap himself uses. Some points, however, require special men- 
tion. It is shown that the syntax of Language I can be expressed 
in Language I. There is, then, no vicious circle in the syntactical 
analysis of a language within the language itself; an infinite hier- 
archy of languages is not required, nor is there an illegitimate 
totality. This is achieved by an arithmetisation of syntax, based 
upon the method of Gédel, in which numbers are assigned to 
simple signs. These numbers are assigned arbitrarily except that 
the various syntactical categories are correlated in a systematic 
way with certain arithmetical categories. In this way the exact 
symbolic construction of a complex expression can be determined 
from its correlated number. So far as I can ascertain, this method 
achieves its aim. There is much of interest in this discussion 
which cannot be dealt with here. 
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The constructed Languages can be used to express empirical 
states of affairs with the help of a system of coérdinates through 
which proper names of properties are replaced by spatio-temporal 
designations. There are further required empirical ‘ descriptive 
operators’ or, as Carnap calls them, Funktoren. He says: ‘Um 
Eigenschaften oder Beziehungen von Stellen durch Zahlen auszu- 
driicken, verwenden wir die Funktoren. “te” sei z.B. der Tem- 
peraturfunktor; “te (3) = 5” soll besagen: “Die Temperatur an 
der Stelle 3 ist 5”; wenn wir den Funktor “ tdiff” fiir Tempera- 
turdifferenz nehmen, so besagt “ tdiff (3, 4) = 2”: “ Die Differenz 
der Temperaturen an den Stellen 3 und 4 betragt 2”.’ Colour, 
sound, etc., can be similarly dealt with. Much use is made of a 
special descriptive Funktor “zei” (from “zeichen”’) which stands 
for “sign at, in terms of an arbitrary codrdination with a location ”. 
Thus, for example, “ zei (x, y, z, t) = n”’ stands for “at time ¢ the 
place z, y, z, is occupied by a sign of the style n”’. This descrip- 
tive funktor ze: enters only into applied syntax, which is related 
to pure syntax as physical geometry is related to mathematical 
geometry. Apart from the descriptive operators (or funktors) 
only logical and mathematical elements are contained in the 
Languages. There are also logical, as distinct from descriptive, 
funktors, such, for example, as “sum (3, 4)”’. 

The principles of logic, it is contended, can be provided within 
the domain of syntax. In order to show how this is possible it 
is necessary to draw attention to the distinction between the for- 
mation rules and the transformation rules needed to construct a 
language. The formation rules determine that a series of words 
(or elements) in a given language, L, is a sentence if, and only if, 
it has one or other of such and such forms. The totality of the 
formation rules is the same as the definition of “sentence of L”. 
The transformation rules determine under what conditions a sen- 
tence is a consequence (Folge) of one or more other sentences. 
The totality of the transformation rules of a given language, L, 
may be formulated as the definition of “direct consequence (un- 
mittelbare Folge) in L’’. Carnap insists: ‘Dass ©, Folge von ©, 
ist, soll nicht heissen, ©, werde beim Denken von ©, mitgedacht. 
Es handelt sich hier nicht um eine psychologische, sondern um 
eine logische Beziehung zwischen den Siatzen: durch ©, ist ©, 
schon objektiv mitgegeben. Wir werden sehen, dass die hier 
inhaltlich angedeutete Beziehung rein formal erfasst werden kann’ 
(Z.S. 25). Carnap later shows, in detail, how a full specification 
of the transformation rules is, in effect, equivalent to the definition 
of “direct consequence’, and that it is sufficient for the syntac- 
tical analysis of the language concerned (see L.S. § 48). “Sen- 
tence’ and “direct consequence” are the two primitive terms 
(Grundzeichen) of syntax; every other syntactical term can be 
defined on the basis of these two terms. Since the language 
within which the terms “sentence” and “direct consequence ” 
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occur is a calculus, they are to be understood wholly in terms of 
combination of signs and manipulations of series of signs thus 
combined. The calculus is established by conventions, or stipula- 
tions (Festsetzungen).1 The conditions of significance, that is to 
say, are stipulated rules for combining signs; the principles of 
inference are stipulated rules for transforming sentences. The 
relation of direct consequence holds between classes of sentences. 
A principle of inference has for its class of premisses the null-class. 
Hence, a rule of inference, for example, ‘p 3 pvq’, may be said 
to be a direct consequence of the null-class of premisses.? 

By means of the transformation rules it is possible to define 
such logical properties of sentences as valid, contradictory, syn- 
thetic, and so on. These definitions will differ in form in different 
language-systems. Moreover, Carnap maintains that only if the 
rules determining the language-system are given, can these terms 
be assigned to sentences. Relatively to these rules we can dis- 
tinguish sentences as valid (giilttg), contravalid (widergiiltig), and 
indeterminate (indeterminert). A sentence is valid if it is a conse- 
quence of the null-class of premisses (and therefore a consequence 
of every sentence). A sentence is contravalid if every sentence is 
a consequence of it. A sentence is indeterminate if it is neither 
valid nor contravalid. Sentences whose truth-values are deter- 
mined by the rules of the language may be called determinate. 

In symbolic systems it is usual to include among the primitive 
sentences and rules of inference only those which are purely logical 
in character. Carnap calls rules of this sort L-Rules. But he 
maintains that it is possible to enlarge a system, containing 
originally only L-Rules, by adding transformation rules of an 
extra-logical character. Thus, for instance, certain physical laws 
might be added to the primitive sentences, e.g. Newton’s principles 
of mechanics, the two principles of thermodynamics, and so on. 
Rules of such a sort he calls P-Rules. He insists, ‘ob man bei der 
Aufstellung einer Sprache S nur L-Bestimmungen oder auch P- 
Bestimmungen aufstellt und in welchem Umfang, ist kein logisch- 
philosophisches Problem, sondern Sache der Festsetzung, also 
héchstens eine Frage der Zweckmissigkeit. Bei der Aufstellung 
von P-Bestimmungen kann man leichter in die Lage kommen, 
zu einer Anderung der Sprache gedraingt zu werden; und wenn 
man gar alle anerkannten Sitze als giiltig nehmen will, so muss 
man in jedem Augenblick die Sprache erweitern’ (Z.S. 133). A 


Cf. L.S. 4. ‘Die Festsetzungen des Kalkiils bestimmen nun erstens, 
unter welchen Bedingungen ein Ausdruck zu irgend einer bestimmten 
Ausdrucksart gerechnet werden soll, und zweitens, unter welchen Bedin- 
gungen die Umformung eines oder mehrerer Ausdriicke in einen andern 
gestattet sein soll.’ 

*See L.S. § 34, and further, a later and important article entitled, ‘ Ein 
Giiltigkeitskriterium fiir die Satze der klassischen Mathematik’, pub- 
lished in Die Monatsheften fiir Mathematik und Physik, Bd. 42, Heft 1. 
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language determined by L-Rules alone is an L-language ; otherwise 
it is a P-language. A sentence which is true, or false, by reason of 
the rules of the language alone is valid, or contravalid, respectively. 
Accordingly we must distinguish between L-valid, L-contravalid 
sentences, on the one hand, and P-valid, P-contravalid, on the 
other. An L-valid sentence is analytic ; an L-contravalid sentence 
is contradictory (kontradictorisch). A sentence is L-determinate if 
it is either analytic or contradictory. A sentence is L-indeter- 
minate if the rules of the language do not suffice to determine its 
truth or falsity. L-indeterminate sentences are synthetic. Such 
sentences assert something about states of affairs; they are true 
in some circumstances, false in others. As Carnap says, ‘Die 
synthetischen Satze sind die eigentlichen Wirklichkeitsaussagen ’ 
(L.S. 37). In this respect they are to be contrasted with analytic 
sentences which alone are L-valid, and with contradictory sentences 
which alone are L-contravalid. Prof. Carnap quotes Dr. Wittgen- 
stein’s statement that it is the peculiar characteristic of logical 
propositions (Sitze) that they can be seen to be true ‘am Symbol 
allein’, and further ‘dass sich die Wahrheit oder Falschheit der 
nicht-logischen Siatze nicht am Satz allein erkennen lasst ’ (Tractatus 
Logico-Philosophicus, 6-113). His comment on this statement 
brings out well Carnap’s view of the syntactical nature of these 
logical properties. He says: ‘Diese Bemerkung, in der Wittgen- 
steins absolutistische Auffassung der Sprache zum Ausdruck kommt, 
bei der das konventionelle Moment im Aufbau einer Sprache 
iibersehen wird, trifft nicht zu. Dass ein Satz analytisch ist, 
kann man allerdings an seiner Form allein erkennen, aber nur, 
wenn die Syntaxbestimmungen der Sprache gegeben sind; sind 
aber diese Bestimmungen gegeben so kann auch die Wahrheit und 
Falschheit gewisser synthetischen Satze, namlich der determinierten 
an ihrer Form allein erkannt werden. Es ist Sache der Festset- 
zung, ob man nur L-Bestimmungen oder auch P-Bestimmungen 
aufstellt ; und die P-Bestimmungen kénnen ebenso streng formal 
aufgestellt werden wie die L-Bestimmungen’ (Z.S. 139). In this 
connection it is important to observe that Carnap gives a purely 
formal definition of the content (Gehalt) of a sentence. The content 
of a sentence is said to be the class of its non-valid consequences. 
Two sentences of unlike form are said to be equipollent (gehaltgleich) 
if they are consequences of one another. Along these lines syn- 
onymous expressions can also be defined. 

The purpose of the investigations—which have been merely 
indicated above—is to show that logical properties are syntactical. 
A property P is syntactical if it belongs only to the elements of a 
language, 7.e. to signs or marks, and can thus be determined as 
true or false of a given sign wholly on the basis of a convention 
establishing the language. A sentence is syntactical if it assigns 
a syntactical property. Any sentence P,(a) asserting P, of an 
entity @ can be codrdinated with a syntactical sentence provided 
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that there is a syntactical property P, such that for any entity z, 
P, is true of x if and only if P, is true of words designating z. 
In such cases, ‘P,(a)’ is translatable into ‘P,(“a’’)’. ‘P,’ is 
said to be a parallel syntactical property to P, (see Z.S. 177). 
The sentence ‘P,(a)’ is quasi-syntactical. For example, ‘ Five is a 
number’ is a quasi-syntactical sentence ; its translation ‘The word 
“five” is a number-designation’ is a genuine syntactical sentence. 
The danger of using quasi-syntactical sentences is that they are 
very likely to be confused with a quite different kind of sentence, 
which Carnap calls * Real-object-sentences’ (Oljekt-Sdtze).1 The 
sentence ‘The table is brown’ is a real-object-sentence, but the 
sentence ‘ The table is a thing’ is not, although it may seem to be 
so; it is quasi-syntactical, its translation being ‘ the word “table ” 
is a thing-designation’. Quasi-syntactical sentences which seem 
to be real-object sentences but are not, may be called pseudo- 
object sentences. They resemble a real-object sentence in their 
form but are like syntactical sentences in their content. The 
criterion for distinguishing a real from a pseudo-object sentence 
is as follows: Given any sentence E(a), then if there is a parallel 
syntactical property to E, then ‘ E(a) ’ is a pseudo-object sentence. 
It is clear that in the case of the sentence ‘The table is brown,’ 
there is no parallel syntactical property to “ brown”; hence the 
sentence is a real-object sentence. Al] sentences occurring in 
empirical sciences and in everyday life which would commonly be 
said to contain words designating matters of fact are real-object 
sentences. In pseudo-object sentences words of this sort are used. 
Accordingly, Carnap has named the mode of speech used in such 
sentences ‘the material mode’ (inhaltiche Redeweise). He con- 
trasts it with ‘the formal mode’ of speech which is used in syn- 
tactical sentences. The danger of using the material mode is that 
it misleads us into thinking that pseudo-object sentences are con- 
cerned with extra-linguistic objects such as numbers, things, 
properties, experiences, facts, space, time, and so on. Hence arise 
pseudo-problems with regard to the ‘nature’ or ‘essence’ of 
number, etc. If, however, a sentence in the material mode is 
translated into the formal mode, then it becomes clear that the 
genuine questions to be asked are questions concerning the syntax 
of the sentences in which expressions such as “‘ number,” “ thing,” 
“space,” “causality,” “necessity,” occur. 

An example of the way in which the material mode of speech 
has led to pseudo-questions is afforded by discussions of modality. 
Carnap argues that sentences containing such words as “ necessary ”’, 
“possible”, “contingent ”’, are disguised syntactical sentences, the 
disguise being due to the use of the material mode. For example, 
‘That A is older than B and B is older than A is impossible’ is 
expressed in the material mode. It can be translated into: ‘The 


1See P.L.S. 58 seq. Cf. also A.W. 19. 
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sentence “ A is older than B and B is older than A ” is contradictory ’. 
The translation shows that “impossible ” in the first mode stands 
for “logically impossible”. When we say of any state of affairs 
that it is “ physically impossible ’’, we are apt to find ourselves asking 
what can the nature of this physical impossibility be. But we can 
translate the sentence into the formal mode by using “ P-contra- 
valid”. For example, ‘That a particular solid iron ball should 
float on water is physically impossible’ translates into ‘The 
sentence “ This solid iron ball is floating on water” is P-contra- 
valid’. Impossibility, whether logical or physical, is a quasi- 
syntactical predicate to which there is a parallel syntactical 
property. The same is true of the other terms used in connection 
with modality. To impossible, if logical, corresponds contradictory ; 
if physical, P-contravalid. To possible corresponds non-contradictory, 
if logical ; P-non-contravalid, if physical. To necessary corresponds 
analytic, if logical; P-valid, if physical. To contingent corresponds 
synthetic, if logical; indeterminate, if physical. It must be observed 
that Carnap maintains that a P-valid sentence is deducible from 
the system of physical laws, whilst a P-contravalid sentence is 
incompatible with this system. The prefixing of P entails reference 
to a P-language within which the sentence has sense, and from 
which, indeed, it derives its sense. Thus modality terms are syn- 
tactical predicates. 

The conclusion to which the whole discussion contained in 
Logische Syntax der Sprache \eads is that problems concerning the 
foundations of mathematics, problems usually regarded as meta- 
physical, and, generally, problems concerning the philosophy of 
science, are syntactical. Or, as he elsewhere states his position : 
‘The method of logical syntax, that is, the analysis of the formal 
structure of language, as a system of rules, is the only method of 
philosophy ’ (P.Z.S. 99). Three main steps are involved in establish- 
ing this conclusion. (1) It must be shown that all problems which 
would commonly be, and have in fact traditionally been, regarded 
as philosophical problems are either pseudo-problems or fall within 
the philosophy of science. In other words, metaphysics must be 
shown to be nonsense, or at least not a philosophical study. 
Carnap, indeed, allows the great metaphysicians to be poets of 
a sort. (2) It must be shown that the philosophy of science is 
nothing other than the logic (or methodology) of science, +.e., 
Wissenschaftslogik. (3) Finally, it must be shown that Wissen- 
schaftslogik is Syntax, namely, the syntactical analysis of the 
language-system of science. 

Carnap does not need to spend much time in trying to establish 
the first step. The relegation of metaphysical problems to the 
limbo of pseudo-problems has already been suggested by Wittgen- 
stein, as Carnap points out. The reader must either be convinced 
by an examination of a few of these ‘problems’, thereby learning 
a ‘new method’ of philosophising, or he is unteachable. Carnap’s 
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method of instruction consists mainly in drawing the distinction 
between genuine and pseudo-object sentences, on the one hand, 
and in showing that pseudo-object sentences are quasi-syntactical 
sentences expressed in the misleading material mode of speech. 
Clearly to understand the distinction between the material and the 
formal modes, and to know when and how to use the latter should 
suffice to show that there are no metaphysical problems but only 
habits of using language uncritically. It remains then to show 
that many philosophical problems fall into two parts, one relating 
to some branch of the special sciences (Fachwissenschaften), the 
other to logic (see Z.S. § 72). In the second and third steps Prof. 
Carnap and other members of the Viennese Circle depart from the 
standpoint of Wittgenstein, who has asserted ‘Die Philosophie ist 
keine Lehre, sondern eine Tatigkeit. Ein philosophisches Werk 
besteht wesentlich aus Erliuterungen’. Carnap’s disagreement, on 
this point, results from the fact that he regards philosophy as 
syntax, whilst he differs from Wittgenstein in that he holds that 
syntax can be formulated as a science. Thus, in opposition to 
Wittgenstein’s well-known thesis, Carnap asserts ‘Wenn im 
folgenden gezeigt wird, dass Wissenschaftlogik Syntax ist, so ist 
damit auch gezeigt, dass Wissenschaftslogik formulierbar ist, und 
zwar nicht in unsinnigen und trotzdem praktisch unentbehrlichen 
Scheinsatzen, sondern in vollkommen korrekten Sitzen’ (L.S. 209). 
To establish this point the second and third steps must be 
successfully accomplished. 

I do not feel convinced that Prof. Carnap has been completely 
successful in this enterprise. In trying to indicate briefly where I 
have difficulties, I shall try also to bring out certain considerations 
that are fundamental to his position. Carnap seems anxious to 
insist—and indeed, it is essential to his position to insist—that 
many problems in the current Grundlagenstreit in mathematics 
could be solved by syntactical analysis, i.e., by translating state- 
ments formulated in the material mode into the formal mode, 
thereby exhibiting parallel syntactical properties, and relating the 
expressions of these statements to the language-system which gives 
them sense. The problem would then, it seems, resolve itself into 
the question whether this or that language-system is simpler, or more 
pertinent to some given purpose of scientific methodology. For 
example, the pair of statements (a) ‘ Numbers are classes of classes ’ 
(6) ‘Numbers are primitive objects, independent elements ’ conflict 
with each other. Both are formulated in the material mode. If (a) 
is translated into ‘Number-expressions are class-expressions of the 
second-order’, and (6) into ‘Number expressions are elementary 
expressions ’, it becomes clear that both statements concern linguistic 
expressions. They may still appear to conflict, but this appearance, 
Carnap maintains, is due to the fact that the reformulation in the 
formal mode is not complete, since a syntactical expression must 
tefer to the language-system determining the syntax. The complete 
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formulation, then, is for (a), ‘In language-system L, number-ex- 
pressions are class-expressions of the second-order’, and for (6), ‘In 
language-system L’, number-expressions are elementary expressions ’. 
Now, it is clear that these statements are compatible. Carnap goes 
so far as to say that they are both true. He concludes that the 
controversy between the Finitists and the Formalists in Mathematics 
has ceased to exist once the dependence of the statements upon a 
language-system has been recognised. The Finitists would be right 
if they agreed that they were using the special Language I, which 
has already been discussed. But they would be wrong if they refused 
to admit that other languages can also be used. The Formalists 
would be right if they were content with maintaining that mathe- 
matics can be built up as a system of symbols, but they are wrong 
if they wish to maintain that such a formulation would suffice for 
an applied mathematics. Further, the Logisticians are right in main- 
taining that mathematics forms part of the total language of the 
sciences. This solution seems to me to be too simple and to involve 
difficulties when its implications are considered. 

Prof. Carnap is fond of using this illustration from mathematical 
controversies to drive home his thesis of the relativity of all philo- 
sophical theses in relation to language (see L.S. 226; P.L.S. 78). 
This is a point upon which he has constantly laid the greatest 
stress. Thus he says, ‘ Ferner entsteht bei Anwendung der inhalt- 
lichen Redeweise eine Unklarheit dadurch, dass an die Stelle der 
in bezug auf Sprache relativen syntaktischen Begriffe absolute 
Begriffe gesetzt werden. Bei jedem Satz der Syntax und daher 
auch bei jedem philosophischen Satz, den man als syntaktischen 
deuten will, muss man angeben, auf welche Sprache oder auf welche 
Art von Sprachen er sich beziehen soll. Ist die Bezugssprache 
nicht angegeben, so ist der Satz unvollstandig und mehrdeutig’ 
(Z.S. 225). Earlier Carnap had formulated this requirement in 
what he calls the ‘Toleranzprincip der Syntax’, which runs as 
follows: ‘ Wir wollen nicht Verbote aufstellen, sondern Festsetzungen 
treffen’ (L.S. 44). From this he draws the conclusion, ‘ In der Logik 
gibt es keine Moral. Jeder mag seine Logik, d.h. seine Sprachform, 
aufbauen wie er will. Nur muss er, wenn er mit uns diskutieren 
will, deutlich angeben, wie er es machen will, syntaktische Bestim- 
mungen angeben, anstalt philosophischer Erérterungen’. Bearing 
in mind the relativity of a syntactical sentence Carnap gives eight 
ways in which a philosophical problem, formulated as a syntactical 
sentence, may be meant. These can be summarised shortly into 
two kinds, (i) on the basis of an assertion, (ii) on the basis of a 
proposal. Thus the syntactical formulation may relate, under (i) 
to every language, or to every language of a certain sort, or to the 
present-day language of science, or of a special science, or to at 
least one language of a certain sort; under (ii) to a language which 
it is proposed to build up for science, or for a special science, or to 
a language which is to be built up with such and such properties. 
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Carnap holds that if it be specified in which of these ways a state- 
ment is put forward, then all ground for controversy is removed. 
It is the task of Wissenschaftslogik to make these specifications 
clear, leaving the opponents to choose which they will adopt. 

This is tolerance with a vengeance, perhaps too great tolerance. 
But to insist upon it is quite fundamental to Carnap’s main posi- 
tion. As I have already pointed out, the syntactical form of a 
sentence depends upon the given language-system to which it 
belongs. But a language-system depends wholly upon the con- 
ventions which are embodied in its formation rules and transfor- 
mation rules. These conventions are determined by questions of 
convenience, appropriateness to purpose, and so on. It is all a 
question of expediency, and that is expedient which suits the 
language-builder. If the Principle of Tolerance is to be accepted 
seriously and to be applied universally, then it becomes difficult to 
see by what criteria it can be decided whether one language-system 
is more appropriate than another. If the answer is that appro- 
priateness depends upon suitability to the purposes of the language- 
builder, then we are forced to ask whether these purposes can 
themselves lie wholly within the system constructed, or whether 
they are extra-systemic and thus extra-linguistic. If we take as 
an example Carnap’s illustration from the mathematical contro- 
versy, we may ask what follows from the acceptance of the 
Principle of Tolerance, if it be granted (as Carnap surely himself 
grants) that mathematics is part of the whole structure of know- 
ledge expressed in language. It would seem to follow that the 
whole language of science is a conventional, if not a purely arbitrary, 
construction. I do not in the least wish to deny that the conven- 
tional element in the language of science is far greater than most 
of us suppose, and that the failure to recognise the presence of 
these conventions has led to many pseudo-problems and to much 
muddled philosophising, especially on the part of the natural scien- 
tists. But, as Carnap himself admits, scientific statements are 
based upon empirical observations. The language of science must, 
then, have an empirical reference. In other words, sentences 
occurring in the language of science are P-valid, or P-contravalid, 
or P-indeterminate; they are not L-valid, etc. The question arises 
whether a P-language can be nothing more than an arbitrary 
calculus. I think the answer is that it must be something more. 
It must be appropriate to the empirical observations. 

The point of this difficulty may be brought out by considering 
very briefly the doctrine of Physicalism. This doctrine, the name 
of which is due to Dr. Neurath, is set forth in The Unity of Science. 
In Logische Syntax der Sprache Carnap uses Physicalism as an 

1 This small book is a translation of an article, originally published in 
Erkenninis (1932), entitled ‘Die physikalische Sprache als Universals- 
sprache der Wissenschaft’. The translation by Mr. Max Black has been 
very well done. 
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example of the use of Wissenschaftslogik. Lack of space prevents 
my giving any proper account of the theory. It must suffice to 
say that it maintains that there is a universal language of science 
into which every sentence of any branch of scientific language can 
be translated. This means that any sentence of any science is 
equipollent to another sentence expressed in the universal physical 
language. This language includes only those terms which would 
be admitted to belong to the vocabulary of the natural sciences. 
All such terms are said to be logically uniform. 

Now it is admitted that it is the business of the physicist to 
determine which sentences have the form of sentences acceptable 
as verifying a physical theory. Such sentences are called ‘ proto- 
col-sentences’. In the earliest statements of Physicalism, it was 
assumed that protocol-sentences were direct records of das Gegebene. 
They were in a privileged position from the point of view of 
verification. Now, however, they seem to be likely to be quietly 
dropped, along with the abandonment of the principle of verifi- 
ability. Ifa protocol conflicts with the P-language—as a formal- 
ised system—it may have to be changed into one that does not. 
Thus Carnap says, “ Widerspricht ein Satz, der L-Folge bestimmter 
P-Grundsiatze ist, einem als Protokollsatz aufgesteliten Satz, so 
muss irgendeine Anderung des Systems vorgenommen werden : 
man kann z.B. die P-Bestimmungen so andern, dass jene Grund- 
sitze nicht mehr giiltig sind; oder man nimmt den Protokollsatz 
nicht als giiltig an; man kann aber auch die bei der Deduktion 
verwendeten L-Bestimmungen dndern. Es_ gibt keine festen 
Regeln dariiber, welche Art der Anderung zu wahlen ist ’ (L.S. 245). 
This seems to me to relegate physics to a fairy tale, albeit a fairy 
tale expressed in an esoteric language, difficult to learn and delight- 
ful to study, but having no special relevance to empirical observa- 
tions. In other words, it seems to involve the denial that the 
experimental sciences have an empirical basis. The form of pro- 
tocol-sentences must be fixed by a convention, so that it would 
appear that there is nothing in the sciences which is not conventional. 
If this view be accepted, then the Principle of Tolerance is not too 
sweeping. Bnt its acceptance seems to me to play havoc with the 
theory of science out of which Logical Positivism arose and from 
which it originally derived its strength and importance. These 
considerations raise so many difficulties that it would be desirable 
to discuss the doctrine of Physicalism at length. This, however, 
is not possible within the limits of the present review. 

I think there can be no doubt that Logische Syntax der Sprache 
is a work of oustanding merit and importance. Prof. Carnap has 
made a notable contribution to mathematical logic; he has pro- 
vided excellent and original discussions of many of the more 
technical problems of the subject, and has shown their bearing 
upon philosophical problems. The book deserves to be read and 
re-read. The small book Philosophy and Logical Syntax provides an 
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extremely good introduction to the larger work. It is a model of 
clear exposition. Die Aufgabe der Wissenschafislogik performs the 
same service, though less adequately, for German readers. Those 
who know Prof. Carnap’s earlier writings will expect from him a 
very high standard of clarity of style, aptness of illustration, and 
rigorousness of method. These expectations are amply fulfilled by 
these four books. 
L. Susan STEBBING. 


La Déduction transcendentale dans Vauvre de Kant. Par H. J. dE 
VLEESCHAUWER. Tome premier. La Déduction transcendentale 
avant la Critique de la Raison pure. Paris: Champion, 1934. 
Pp. 332. 60 fr. 


Tuts is a good book. At present we have only the first volume, 
but if the same standard is maintained throughout, as I have 
no doubt it will be, Prof. de Vleeschauwer’s work seems to me 
likely to inaugurate a new era in Kantian scholarship. It combines 
French clarity with German thoroughness ; and its author, who is 
a professor at the University of Ghent, is guided throughout—if I 
may quote his own language—plutét par le bon sens que par un 
amas d’érudition peu stire et susceptible d’interprétations diverses. 
Erudition indeed is not wanting: the bibliography alone, with its 
many references to modern works, is evidence of this and will be 
of great value to scholars. But the learning which is everywhere 
displayed is never allowed to destroy the author’s lightness of 
touch or to disturb the balance of his judgement. He makes good 
use of the works of those with whom he disagrees; and if he is 
influenced—in my opinion rather too much—by some of the 
doctrines of Vaihinger and Adickes, he generally succeeds in taking 
the sting out of their errors, reducing their wilder extravagances, 
with his common sense and gentle irony, to something like reason- 
able proportions. His immense knowledge both of Kant’s works 
and of ‘ Kantliteratur’ is always subordinated to a clear under- 
standing of the central Critical doctrine. 

The present volume will be followed by two others, the first of 
which will be a commentary on the text of the Deduction in the 
first edition and in the Prolegomena, while the second will deal with 
the text in the second edition and in the Opus Postumum. Would 
that by then the Kantgesellschaft may have been induced to remove 
a disgrace to German scholarship by publishing the Opus Postumum, 
instead of being compelled, if rumour is correct, to concern itself 
with the philosophical crudities of a Rosenberg. 

Of the three chapters which are now published the first is an 
introduction. In it the author discusses his method and sources, 
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and follows this up by expounding his view of the Critique of Pure 
Reason in general and of the Transcendental Deduction in particular. 
The whole chapter is as clear as it is learned, and I know no more 
accurate summary of the Critical doctrine, a summary which shows 
that internal understanding without which all commentaries are in 
vain. 

The method adopted is the only possible method of scholarship 
—that of examining parallel passages and so explaining the author 
by himself. In his examination Prof. de Vleeschauwer is as free 
from the folly of attempting to reconcile the irreconcilable as he is 
from the still greater folly of reducing the subject of his com- 
mentary to an unending series of contradictions. The method of 
seeking for contradictions in Kant has been carried to such a pitch 
that it threatens to make scholarly criticism impossible and even 
to make all criticism superfluous; for an author who habitually 
contradicts himself can be little worthy of study. I welcome 
Prof. de Vleeschauwer’s assertion! that many of these alleged 
contradictions seem to be merely slight infidelities of language or 
terminology. 

The sources for all Kantian criticism are easy to enumerate, but, 
as our author adds, would to God they were as easy to judge! 
They are, in order of importance and above all in order of credi- 
bility, the published works, the letters, the Reflexionen, and the 
lecture notes. Everything said in this connection is admirable in 
its balance and insight: it should be neglected by no student of 
Kant. 

The second chapter is concerned with the development of the 
Critical doctrine as a whole on its theoretical side. The author 
insists that the evolution of Kant’s thought was continuous and 
gradual, even if there were occasional set-backs: there were no 
sudden revolutions or sharp breaks. This view is supported by 
evidence throughout the whole work.?, Kant, he maintains, always 
had the same problem before him,* although no doubt it was con- 
sidered from time to time in different aspects and with different 
degrees of profundity. This problem is described as the problem of 
conceptual knowledge, especially in physics and metaphysics. The 
problem remains the same, and although the solutions are divergent, 
there is a real progression, a closer and closer approximation to the 
definitive solution of the Critique. 

This general theory is worked out in detail, and the main lines of 
Kant’s development are made intelligible to the reader in a way 
that seems to me wholly admirable. The period of ‘ preparation’ 
from 1747 to 1768 is first examined as regards four central problems : 
(1) the method of metaphysics, (2) the problem of causality, (3) the 
problem of existence, and (4) the problem of space. The different 
influences affecting Kant are discussed with great shrewdness; and 


3 * See, for example, pp. 122, 129, 172. 3 See p. 81. 
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the gradual abandonment of the Wolfian method in favour of a 
new method which was later to become itself the main subject of 
Kant’s reflexions is shown, to my mind, in a way that is at once 
clear and convincing. The account of the problem of space seems 
to me particularly valuable. 

Certain special problems of the future Critique are also discussed : 
(1) the different faculties of knowledge, (2) the distinction between 
analytic and synthetic judgements, and (3) the distinction between 
the form and the matter of knowledge. 

The account given of analytic and synthetic judgements, though 
free from the confusions so prevalent in this country, seems to me 
less satisfactory than the others. The author, following Cassirer, 
points out clearly enough that the distinction between analytic 
and synthetic judgements has nothing to do with the distinction 
between analytic and synthetic method.’ His account of analytic 
and synthetic method does not, however, seem to me clear; and 
he takes mn eccount of the statements in the Prolegomena nor of the 
history o° ‘e distinction, which goes back at least to Pappus. 
This defecc » ui perhaps be made good later. As regards judge- 
ments themselves, he points out—though I think this part might 
be made clearer—that judgements are analytic in two senses. I 
will put the distinction in my own words by saying that a judge- 
ment may be called analytic when it is made by analysis of the 
subject of the judgement—that is, of the object to which the 
subject-concept refers. It may also be called analytic when it is 
made by analysis of the swbject-concept. The second sense is the 
technical sense used by Kant: it was a discovery made by Kant 
himself, and made, as Prof. de Vleeschauwer himself shows, quite 
late.2 The two senses are absolutely distinct; and when we are 
told that Wolf regarded all judgements as analytic,’ or that Kant 
himself in 1770 regarded all judgements as analytic, we ought to 
be informed in which sense this is so. I find it hard to believe, 
in spite of the terminology employed by Prof. de Vleeschauwer, 
that Wolf (or indeed Kant himself in 1770) regarded all judgements 
as analytic in a sense which was only discovered by Kant years 
later. On the other hand I believe that in the earlier sense Kant 
himself never ceased to hold, and rightly, that all judgements are 
analytic: this is the very basis of the Metaphysical Deduction 
itself. There may here be some subtlety which I have failed to 
grasp; but I am almost tempted to suspect that the author has, 
like so many others, failed to distinguish sharply between an 
analysis of the subject and an analysis of the subject-concept, a 
point on which Kant himself appears to me to be always clear. 

After studying the period of preparation the author turns to the 
genesis of Criticism proper, which filled the years between 1769 and 
the publication of the Critique. He shows with great skill how the 


1p, 143. 2 See p. 268. 3p. 109. +p. 205. 
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earlier works lead up naturally to the Dissertation of 1770. The 
Dissertation is carefully analysed; the influences determining it are 
discussed; and an intelligible position is assigned to it in the 
evolution of Kant’s thought. At this stage the Critical problem is 
already solved so far as sensibility is concerned; Kant’s attitude 
to the concepts of the understanding is merely negative, but it was 
bound in no short time to raise the questions which the Critique 
attempts to answer. Even Kant’s dogmatism in this respect 
(so surprising after the 7'rdume) is, I think, satisfactorily explained, 
mainly by reference to his study of the Nouveaux Essais of Leibniz 
published in 1765. I would add that Kant may have been tempted 
to be more dogmatic and more orthodox in an inaugural lecture 
which was hurriedly composed. When he says, in a famous phrase, 
that ‘he passed over in silence’! the obvious difficulty of his 
position, this need not mean, as it is so commonly taken to mean, 
that he was himself wholly unaware of the difficulty. 

The difficulty in question is how a priori concepts generated in 
the understanding independently of objects can legitimately be 
supposed to give us knowledge of objects—or in Kant’s phrase, 
how an idea is possible which can be related to an object without 
being affected in any way by the object. This, which is the central 
question of the Criteque, is raised explicitly in the well-known letter 
to Herz of 1772. It marks no revolution in Kant’s thought. The 
various attempts to answer the question are studied by Prof. de 
Vleeschauwer with special reference to the ‘ Duisburgsche Nachlass’ 
(particularly Fragment VIII) and the lectures on Metaphysics as 
analysed by Heinze. The conclusion he comes to is that in its 
main features the problem was solved by 1775. 

With the third chapter we come to the special problem of the 
Transcendental Deduction, under which must be included the 
Metaphysical Deduction. This problem Prof. de Vleeschauwer 
regards as the problem of objectivity; and he surveys again the 
whole field with reference to this limited aspect of the Critical 
problem asa whole. He is able to discuss the theory of objectivity 
in the pre-Critical period and in the Dissertation with great effec- 
tiveness and brevity because of the wider survey which has pre- 
ceded. The chief interest of the chapter, however, naturally 
centres round two points: (1) his account of the development of 
the Metaphysical Deduction between 1770 and 1781, and (2) his 
account of the development of the Transcendental Deduction be- 
tween the same dates. In the light of the Duisburgsche Nachlass 
and Heinze’s analysis of the lectures on Metaphysics, supplemented 
by correspondence and casual jottings, it is, he believes, possible to 
determine the development of Kant’s thought during this period 
with at least a reasonable degree of probability. 


1‘dberging ich mit Stillschweagen’. Letter to Herz, 21st February, 
1772. 
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The discussion of these matters is more controversial and also 
more important; for it has a direct bearing on the interpretation 
of the Deduction itself. The argument is characterised as usual 
by caution and good sense; and it is so thoroughly documented 
that I hesitate to offer any criticisms, especially as I write without 
access to a Kantian library. I will ignore the many small points 
which I find difficult or doubtful, and will attempt to deal only 
with the general bearing of the discussion. Speaking broadly, I 
believe that Kant’s argument is much more of a compact and 
coherent whole than Prof. de Vleeschauwer recognises; and it is 
here that I regret the influence of Vaihinger and Adickes, tempered 
though it be with a caution which they themselves lacked. This 
central difference of opinion makes me regard some of his con- 
clusions with suspicion, and I doubt the validity of some of his 
arguments. 

As regards the Metaphysical Deduction, Prof. de Vleeschauwer 
maintains that it was not discovered till shortly after 1775. This 
conclusion in itself seems to me reasonable enough, and the argu- 
ments for it are worthy of most serious consideration. But if it 
means, as he asserts, that the Transcendental Deduction is entirely 
independent of the Metaphysical Deduction, I begin to have my 
doubts. He fails to recognise that the Metaphysical Deduction is 
concerned, not merely with the totality of the concepts of the 
understanding, but also with their origin, as Kant himself asserts ; 
and this has a direct bearing on their validity. Indeed, the 
Transcendental Deduction appears to me unintelligible unless the 
Metaphysical Deduction is presupposed. It centres round the 
doctrine of apperception, that is, round the perception of the self 
as subject thinking im general. Apperception, is therefore, as 
Prof. de Vleeschauwer recognises,” consciousness of thought. But 
this consciousness of thought can be consciousness only of thought 
in general, and therefore of the universal forms of thought or of 
judgement. To say this is to say that the Metaphysical Deduction, 
at least in its central doctrine, is presupposed. I do not deny that 
Kant may have determined the details comparatively late, but I 
see nothing either in the letter to Herz of 1772 or in Fragment VIII 
of the Duisburgsche Nachlass to prove conclusively that the central 
doctrine had not yet been discovered. To discuss this in detail 
would take too much room. I would insist only that the two 
Deductions must, at the least, have been elaborated concurrently, 
and I am quite unconvinced that Prof. de Vieeschauwer’s arguments 
prove anything to the contrary. 

As to the account given of the Transcendental Deduction on its 
objective side, I believe that in general this is thoroughly sound. 
On one comparatively small point I feel difficulties. Prof. de 
Vieeschauwer, if I understand him aright, takes the use of the 


1p. 250. 1p. 281. 
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categories to be the ‘logical use’ of the Dissertation elevated to 
the transcendental plane,! while the ‘real use’ of the Dissertation 
becomes the use of Ideas as studied in the Dialectic. This fails to 
recognise that Kant retained unaltered his belief in the logical use 
of concepts, as is manifest from the Metaphysical Deduction. What 
is more, he always believed this use to be analytic, although not in 
the sense in which ‘analytic’ is applied technically to judgements. 
It appears to me that the ‘real use’ of the Dissertation becomes 
differentiated into the empirical use of the categories (that is, their 
application to objects of experience) and the regulative use of the 
Ideas of Reason. 

Most of my doubts centre round the account given of the 
subjective side of the Transcendental Deduction. This Prof. de 
Vleeschauwer seems to me to take at once too widely and too 
narrowly. He identifies it apparently—on what grounds ?—with the 
whole exposition of the Transcendental Deduction described by Kant 
as provisional. Since a great part of the provisional exposition is 
not concerned with the subjective side at all, Prof. de Vieeschauwer 
dismisses this part as irrelevant; but such a view appears to me to 
be due mainly, though perhaps not entirely, to his original identi- 
fication, which seems to me erroneous. On the other hand, I 
believe that wherever we have to deal with imagination we are 
concerned with the subjective side of the Deduction, although Prof. 
de Vleeschauwer always distinguishes sharply between these two 
topics. And I cannot admit that Kant almost completely pruned 
away the doctrine of imagination in the second edition.? It is true 
that he treats it much more briefly; but he recognises,® as in the 
first edition he did not,’ that it is absolutely essential to an under- 
standing of the Transcendental Deduction as a whole. What sense 
could there be in the doctrine of Schematism apart from the 
transcendental synthesis of imagination? The doctrine of the 
Schematism is outside the scheme of Prof. de Vieeschauwer’s book, 
but on my view the Transcendental Deduction, as I think Kant 
implies in the second edition, is incomplete without it. I believe 
that an examination of the Schematism would force Prof. de 
Vleeschauwer to modify his views considerably. 

It is natural that Prof. de Vleeschauwer, attaching so little 
importance to Kant’s doctrine of imagination, should show himself 
unsympathetic to the doctrine of the three-fold synthesis, which he 
identifies with the subjective deduction proper. He accepts the 
view of Vaihinger that this was introduced into the Critique at the 
last moment, and he rejects the contention of Adickes that it was 
early. I must confess that Adickes seems to me far more likely to 
be right than Vaihinger. I can see no substantial difference be- 
tween the description of the synthesis as three-fold and the more 


1See especially p. 214. * See p. 289. 
*B 150-151, B 159-160. “A XVII. 
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orthodox description of the synthesis as one synthesis in which 
imagination plays a part; and it may be so far a matter of in- 
difference which description is the earlier. The crucial point is 
that in the description of the three-fold synthesis the trans- 
cendental synthesis of imagination is said to be reproductive, while 
elsewhere, both in the first and second editions, it is treated as 
productive. This latter view, is, in my opinion, an immense im- 
provement; and once Kant had discovered that the transcendental 
synthesis of imagination is productive, it is surely incredible that 
he should for a time have lapsed back into regarding it as repro- 
ductive. If we are to speculate about dates of composition, the 
provisional exposition seems to me to have all the marks of being 
an earlier attempt to expound Kant’s central doctrine. 

Prof. de Vleeschauwer rests his case mainly on the fragment 
B12 published in Reicke’s Lose Blatter, a document certainly later 
than 20th January, 1780. This fragment he considers with Vaihinger 
to be a first sketch of the doctrine subsequently expounded as the 
three-fold synthesis. Another hypothesis seems to me not only 
possible, but even probable. Why should it not mark a stage in 
which Kant is moving away from the doctrine of the three-fold 
synthesis towards his final view? It distinguishes the repro- 
ductive from the productive imagination; and once this dis- 
tinction is clearly grasped, it appears to me inevitable that the 
transcendental synthesis of imagination should be regarded as 
productive. Incidentally the fragment seems to me far from 
being so confused as Prof. de Vleeschauwer avers. 

I feel obliged to make it clear that on certain problems funda- 
mental to the interpretation of the Transcendental Deduction I 
find Prof. de Vieeschauwer’s view unconvincing: a full discussion 
doing real justice to his arguments would demand a short treatise. 
I hasten to add that my disagreement in no way diminishes my 
appreciation of the valuable services he has rendered in this as in 
other parts of his book. The facts are here set out clearly and 
objectively : their precise interpretation, as he would be the first 
to recognise, is a matter of difficulty. No one who wishes to 
understand the Transcendental Deduction can afford to neglect his 
arguments; and I need hardly say that while I have separated 
out the main points on which I disagree with him, there are far 
more points on which his argument seems to me conclusive. The 
whole book is a contribution to Kantian scholarship of absolutely 
first-rate importance. I do not think I am going too far when 
I say that in the immense mass of Kantian literature it is perhaps 
pre-eminent for its combination of good sense, clarity, and accurate 
documentation. If it gives rise to controversies, this is inevitable 
on a topic where error is so easy and truth so difficult. 

Finally I would call attention to the very valuable and detailed 
discussion of the influence of Tetens on Kant.! In its main con. 


1 pp. 299 ff. 
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tentions Prof. de Vieeschauwer’s argument seems to me conclusive. 
It is typical of his carefulness to recognise! that certain doctrines 
in which Kant seems closest to Tetens are to be found in Kant’s 
notes before Tetens’ Philosophische Versuche were published. This 
suggests there may have been common sources which would repay 
further investigation. Incidentally I am surprised that so little 
reference is made to Baumgarten, who seems to me to have in- 
fluenced Kant both in regard to the doctrine of the categories and 
in regard to the faculties of the mind. If I may revert to a previous 
point, I cannot share Prof. de Vieeschauwer’s view that the con- 
nection between the three-fold synthesis and Tetens’ psychology 
leaps to the eye ;” and still less can I believe that his influence on 
Kant’s doctrine of imagination was ‘ néfaste’.2 Here, as else- 
where, Prof. de Vleeschauwer seems to share the widespread belief 
that Kant’s doctrine of imaginative synthesis is mainly psycho- 
logical. To me it appears manifestly a permanent contribution to 
the theory of knowledge, the general neglect of which I can only 
describe as amazing. But these points do not affect the main 
argument. 

The following misprints may be noted: p. 24, |. 6, transzenden- 
tentalen for transzendentalen; p. 46, 1. 1, nu for un; p. 79 n. 1, 
philosophischer for philosophische; p. 108 n. 4, rationen for 
rationem; p. 119 n. 4, abaque for absque (in the same note, con- 
tinued on p. 120, I cannot construe ‘ per notionum’); p. 131 n. 6, 
Unmgilichkeit for Unméglichkeit; p. 243 n. 2, bezieken for 
beziehen; p. 257, 5 lines from foot, empisisch for empirisch ; 
p- 296, 1. 10, steben for stehen. In the last passage, which at the 
moment I have no means of checking, did Kant really write 
Einbildungeskraft and Catégorien? On p. 54, 12 lines from the 
foot, is there not something wrong with the punctuation? Why is 
the judgement ‘ All bodies are heavy’ said both on p. 288 and on 
p. 300 to have been regarded by Kant as a synthetic @ priori 
judgement ? 


1p. 323. 2p. 318. 3p. 326. 


H. J. Parton. 
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VI.—NEW BOOKS. 


The Neural Basis of Thought. By G. G. Campion and Sir GRarron ELLIOT 
SmirH. London: Kegan Paul, 1934. Pp. 167. 9s. 


A ‘ prEcE’ of thinking involves the following factors: (1) the particulars 
presented, with which we think, (2) the ideas of which we think by means 
of (1), (3) a dynamic element which welds the bits into a ‘train’ of 
thought, and (4) something in virtue of which the actual train of thought 
refers beyond itself—something which makes the difference between 
information and a prose poem. Any theory which pretends to fit thought 
into a psychological or psycho-neural frame-work must take account of 
all these points. 

The earliest attempts at ‘explaining’ thought in terms of nervous 
processes stuck at (1). So, for the matter of that, did the English school 
of empirical metaphysicians. The moment we try to pierce the facade 
of thought, and get at the organising processes beyond, we get into serious 
difficulties. 

A way out is suggested by emphasising the practical aspect of thought. 
Thinking is a biologically useful performance, and therefore the dynamic 
element can be derived from the urges, instincts, or tendencies which 
spring from our animal nature and which manifest themselves as ‘ interest ’. 

This will help to account for (3), but what of (2)? We have, presented 
before the mind, a series of words, but they do not constitute a train of 
thought ; there is an wnanschaulicher content lying beyond them, forming 
a hierarchy of determinants. There is the subject in which we are inter- 
ested, and there are the ideas which come ‘ under’ that subject, and the 
ideas which come ‘ under’ these, and so forth. Perhaps we are interested 
in the neural basis of thought ; under the domination of this interest we 
shall think about the central nervous system, the brain as the seat of 
thought, the cortex and the thalamus, all general ideas referred to by 
particular words, and all systematised in an orderly fashion. 

Now modern physiology has been driven to invent a set of concepts 
of control to explain the integrative action of the nervous system, which 
reminds us of this organisational aspect of thought. It is impossible to 
interpret overt behaviour as being due to a chain of reflex arcs and no 
more: the ‘set’ of the organism has to be taken into account as a back- 
ground against which particular actions are executed. It is organisation 
that may give way when serious modification of nerve structure takes place, 
not individual paths. This way of looking at things is a most important 
advance in physiological theory, but its interpretation is by no means 
easy. Are the organising factors, the ‘schemata’, real entities that can 
be examined under the microscope, and removed when a part of the brain 
is removed ? And, if not, what are they ? When pressed, the physiolo- 
gists may well say that we have no right to reify into a fact of structure 
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what is simply a way of speaking about a fact of function, and indeed the 
substantives ‘structure’ and ‘schema’ make the position exceedingly 
difficult from the linguistic point of view. 

According to Mr. Campion, Drs. Head and Holmes have shown that 
the “ appreciation and recognition of the import of . . . groups of sensory 
impulses depend on separate ‘schemata’ or systems of neural paths 
slowly formed during the ontogenetic life process ” (p. 70). Presumably 
this means that any stimulus causes a nerve impulse to pass along the 
afferent nerves until it reaches a point where it meets with a net-work of 
possible paths which have been so modified that certain are open and 
certain are closed. The map of the open paths would be the ‘schema’ 
which ‘ receives’ the oncoming impulse, determining which way it will 
go, much as a set of switches might be mapped out, directing a current 
of electricity. But what we want to know is, whether there is a switch- 
system ready there for each class of afferent impulse, or whether there 
are a limited number of switches which open and close appropriately 
according to the afferent impulse they receive. And, further, is there 
any evidence for the material variants which are required for such a 
system ? 

When we are dealing with the best way to regard the neural ‘ pattern’ 
responsible for behaviour, it does not really very much matter how far 
we press our concepts in the direction of more than heuristic evidence, 
because the whole story of ‘schemata’ may be simply a convenient set of 
fictions which we invent in the course of our attempt to reduce neural 
phenomena to some kind of order; and they would be none the worse for 
that. But when we are trying to establish a neural basis for thought, 
the a priori oddity of detailed correlation makes us more insistent. 

Mr. Campion is a student of modern neurology, and has been struck 
by those blessed words, ‘schema’ and ‘integration’. He sees that 
concepts are built up from particulars in some way, and yet persist as 
apperceptive masses for the reception and modification of further partic- 
ulars. He tells us more than once that he has analysed his own concept 
of Sir Arthur Keith, he has traced it to its origin, he finds that it alters, 
and that it modifies his apprehension of the sense-data provided by that 
eminent scientist, and thus he gets the notion that concepts are growing 
concerns. What is their neural correlate ? The concept is, surely, the 
“schema ’ which receives the sense-data ; and for every concept or ‘ mental 
symbol ’ as he calls it, there is a neural ‘schema’: in fact, judging from his 
frequent quotation of Prof. Alexander’s dark words: ‘ We are forced to 
go beyond the mere correlation of the mental with the neural processes 
and to identify them’, Mr. Campion might go so far as to identify the 
concept with the ‘schema ’, though this is nowhere explicitly stated. 

There is a minor point to be mentioned in passing here. On p. 59 he 
says that these ‘mental symbols’ have “ variously been called ideas, 
concepts, presentations, representations, images, etc.”. Psychologists 
are notoriously loose in their terminology, but it is a little too much to 
suggest that you could find a group of psychologists, all talking about 
the same subject, and each of them referring to it by one of these terms. 

However, “we consider” says Mr. Campion, “that just as a concept 
itself is changing by a process of growth in the way described during the 
life process of the individual this is accompanied by and has its neural 
correlate in a corresponding growth in the ‘engram’.”’ Now here, with 
the reference to Semon, we may reasonably suppose that Mr. Campion 
means that every concept has its definite engram, which is, presumably, 
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a physical character of something which might theoretically be observed, 
so that someone might be able to show you a peculiarity in brain tissue 
which was, or corresponded to, the concept, ‘ beauty ’, or ‘ triangle’, or 
‘Ramsay MacDonald’, as formed up to date. Before we believe this, and 
before we believe that it is a valid extension of the ‘schemata’ of Head 
and Holmes, we should require a more precise account of the latter, and 
some shadow of evidence for the actual existence of the physiological data 
required. We are, no doubt, to be put off by an appeal to ignorance, but 
we are asked to swallow a great deal when we are told that there is a 
separate engram for every single concept we have at our disposal. The 
various parts of the cortex may be linked, as Sir Grafton Elliot Smith says, 
in an “incredibly complicated way”, but there is a point at which the 
mapping out of the contents of the brain to fit in with independently 
observed psychological phenomena makes us take the word ‘incredible ’ 
seriously. 

And what about the neural basis of the third factor mentioned at the 
beginning ? Whatis the neural background for the continuity of thought ? 
The thalamus is pressed into service. The thalamus is an organ closely 
connected with the affective aspect of life, closely connected with the 
autonomic nervous system, and connected with the cortex by fibres running 
from the cortex to the thalamus and vice versa. When a train of thought 
is set going, according to Mr. Campion, the excitations going on in the 
thalamo-cortical circuit are responsible for keeping it up, “ affording by 
some form of conditioned reflexes one means of activating the various 
engrammic systems ”’ (p. 88). 

At the end of the book Mr. Campion has taken the trouble to copy out 
a long extract from chapter xiii. of a book called The Lonely Plough. 
The extract itself is amusing enough, and at the side we are informed what 
is going on in the brains of the characters. When they are interestedly 
thinking, a neural ‘schema’ is being excited and, in virtue of the thalamo- 
cortical circulation, exciting others until the interest changes, 7.e., until 
some alteration in the ‘ neural potential’ takes place. 

Let us suppose that this account is correct. So far as we can judge, 
all that happens is a matter of physiological change, caused by the outside 
world, followed by excitation of neural ‘ schemata’ with a background of 
thalamo-cortical support, the method of excitation being of the nature of 
reflex activity, acting under the guidance of the hypothetical ‘ schemata ’. 

How is this going to help us with the fourth requirement of a theory 
of thought ? What has this to do with truth ? 

Let us suppose that Mr. Campion is a physiologist, and has formed 
his concept of the brain from the sense-data which have been given him 
by various brains he has examined. The correlate of this concept is a 
neural ‘schema’, and another ‘schema’ which corresponds to the con- 
cept of ‘a schema’ has also been formed, perhaps by the ‘schemata’, 
which were activated when he read the work of Sir Henry Head, mysteri- 
ously giving birth. By reflection, perhaps, there has been formed a 
‘schema’ for the concept of ‘a concept’. These by some sort of con- 
ditioned reflex process, no doubt, get aroused in an order which makes 
him say: ‘‘ A concept is a schema in the brain”. Why the order is this 
and no other is not explained. Why should it not be: “The brain is a 
schema in a concept”? When we say that he believes the former but 
disbelieves the latter, do we mean that the ‘schemata’ representing the 
former get linked up with the ‘schema’ for ‘truth’? Presumably 
he would say that the remark is true, or may be true, otherwise he would 
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not have written this book. If it may be true, we have only to bring in 
the ‘schema’ representing the concept of possibility. 

As to the suggestion that he is telling us anything about the facts of 
the case, it is, so far as I can see, absurd. He has no right to believe in 
the very existence of a thalamus outside his own, which has a dubious 
status any-way because he has never seen it. If he says that a thalamus 
exists, all that is happening is that the ‘schema ’ for thalamus in his brain 
is linked up with the ‘schema’ for existence. If he wants to talk about 
what is really happening, he must establish some doctrine about the 
correspondence between the ‘ schemata’ in his brain and something out- 
side it, and this must involve the assumption, which must be made 
explicit, of some kind of contact with what is going on, over and above 
the correspondence which he wants to establish. Any view which makes 
thought an epiphenomenal correlate of physiological processes, is bound 
to lead to scepticism, and this is the danger that besets all physiologising 
of mental processes. 

There are further difficulties, too, in the distinction between necessary 
and contingent truth. When one conceptual ‘schema’ is followed by 
another which is ‘seen’ to be implied by it, what is the characteristic 
quality which marks out such a thought process? Is it the conceptual 
“schema ’ of necessity playing a part ? 

These are questions which must be asked and answered by such writers 
as Mr. Campion, but even when he is able to point to what is happening, 
even when he can show us some peculiarity always present when, say, a 
geometrical demonstration is being thought out, he would still have to 
show grounds for our believing in its validity. 

Mr. Campion’s book has the merit of being short, but we could wish 
that instead of saying the same thing over and over again, he had tackled 
some of the problems which such theories as his are bound to raise. 

The solution of the psycho-neural problem, the “ metaphysical problem 
of problems ”’, does not lie in the direction of inventing hypothetical struc- 
tures in the brain to correspond with the frame-work which we have to 
form for the purpose of dealing with the psychology of thought; it lies in 
the establishment of the relations involved when knowing occurs. When 
we know how knowledge is possible, the part the body plays will perhaps 
be intelligible. Until then the physiologists remain within the book and 
volume of the brain. 

W. J. H. Sprorr. 


Must Philosophers Disagree? and other Essays in Popular Philosophy. 
By F. C. S. Scuitirer. London: Macmillan, 1934. Pp. vii + 359. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Prof. Schiller’s latest volume consists of papers of various dates, about 
two thirds of which have been published before, one as long ago as 1908. 
He will have his joke: so he arranges his papers as Chapters in a volume 
divided into the three Parts—(1) Educational, (2) Historical, (3) Specula- 
tive. The ‘Educational’ section is the shortest, the least substantial, and the 
most miscellaneous of the three. It contains two attacks on formal logic, 
a jeu @esprit on examinations, with special or even exclusive reference to 
the Oxford ‘ Greats’ School, a short address on mass education, and the 
paper on the disagreements of philosophers which gives the volume its 
title. The ‘ Historical’ section begins with three papers of great value 
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and interest, concerned with William James and the origins of Pragmatism. 
One of these (on James’s Letters) is reprinted from the Quarterly ; the 
other two have not appeared in England before. The other figures in 
this section are Nietzsche, who is treated sympathetically as tending in 
his latest work, the Will to Power, towards a humanist epistemology ; 
‘Herbert Spencer as a Moralist ’, and ‘James Thomson: a Poet of Pessi- 
mism’. Dr. Schiller seems to disagree fairly comprehensively with 
Spencer’s main ethical doctrines, but feels a debt of gratitude to the Data 
of Ethics because of the relief which the book provided for him as an under- 
graduate from the longueurs of Green’s Prolegomena and Aristotle’s Ethics. 
Needless to say, it was not one of the books recommended by the Balliol 
tutors. It is also perhaps unnecessary to say that when the writer of this 
notice attended Dr. Schiller’s lectures on Aristotle’s Ethics, he did not 
perceive that the lecturer disliked the book: he did however observe a 
certain tendency to digress at length into the ethics of evolution, as well as 
into other related subjects. 

The most important part of the book, for those who are interested in the 
development of Dr. Schiller’s philosophical position, is certainly Part ITI, 
called ‘Speculative’. This fills nearly two hundred of the three hundred 
and fifty pages. Here also Dr. Schiller includes something for every taste. 
The thirteen papers of which it is composed are written at varying levels, 
and speculation as to the future of the human race is mixed with speculation 
concerning philosophical foundations. The most important section is the 
groupof papers, X VIII-X XI, to which the general title ‘ A PhilosophicSurvey ’ 
is given, reprinted from the Personalist of 1932-3. Here Dr. Schiller 
attempts, briefly and in simple language, to give a general view of his 
position. “I find”, he writes, “‘ I am suspected in some quarters of being 
incapable of metaphysics, a suspicion which seems to prove at least that 
I have lived down the indiscretions of my youth and the memory of my 
early encounter with the Riddles of the Sphinx”. Perhaps Dr. Schiller is 
in fact returning to metaphysics. One notices in this survey and in the 
other papers of recent date a certain recession of the epistemological 
interest, which is in accord with present tendencies in the philosophical 
field generally. But in 1921 in his Presidential Address to the Aristotelian 
Society Dr. Schiller still spoke of metaphysics as “ multiplying far too freely ”’ 
and maintained the priority of logic: ‘‘ without logic they are like plants 
without roots’’. Since then Dr. Schiller has published his Logic, but he 
does not explicitly appeal to his logical studies in the statement of his 
metaphysical creed. 

He starts from the fact of change as guaranteed by immediate perception 
in the life of the mind. This change is normally gradual, continuous, and 
orderly, and nothing escapes it altogether, though in certain respects 
change may be very slow. It is a reasonable hypothesis that change in 
this sense is omnipresent and that there is only relative constancy in nature. 
The laws of nature are only deeply ingrained habits: they are themselves 
in the long run mutable. Further, a knowledge of the laws operating now 
would not suffice to make possible prediction of the future. The world is full 
of what must appear to one working with the category of efficient causa- 
tion asindetermination. Hence the future is only predictable within limits, 
with a margin of error which varies with the subject in question. Passing 
through a review of recent physical theories to biology and the life of man, 
Dr. Schiller argues at length that Darwinism is misinterpreted as excluding 
teleology : accidental variation is merely an agnostic or non-committal 
term. He is himself clearly ready to assert teleology as a vera causa in 
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the case of man—‘ reason’ for him is of course purposive: ‘not’, as he 
says, ‘a faculty of universals, but a power of adjusting action to the par- 
ticular and peculiar circumstances of each vital situation "—but he does 
not say how far he conceives teleology as operating outside human life. 
He proceeds to justify the historical method (but in another paper we note 
that he objects to the attention given by philosophers to the history of 
philosophy), and, prolonging the historical line into the future, ends with 
a survey of man’s prospects on the earth, which brings him to the threshold 
of religion. 

A good many years ago Prof. Schiller wrote an essay defending the losing 
side of Plato’s Theaetetus, backing Protagoras against Socrates. The 
metaphysic here outlined is well in line with that supplied for Protagoras 
by Plato. The ancient and the modern ‘humanism’ clearly have much 
in common, and at the present day also there is no lack of ‘ Heracleiteans’ 
to give support. Now that retirement (or shall we say semi-retirement) 
from teaching has given Dr. Schiller increased leisure we may hope that he 
will find an opportunity of working out his metaphysical views more fully. 
His pen has evidently lost nothing in freshness and vigour. 

Two small points of criticism in conclusion. First, the description of 
the human hand as the ‘ tool of tools’, which struck Dr. Schiller (p. 267) 
in Dewey, is not original to him but borrowed from Aristotle, De Partibus 
Animalium. Secondly, it was not Benjamin Disraeli but Robert Lowe, 
surely, who gave British politicians the advice to educate their masters 
(p. 34). J. L. Stocks. 


A System of Logistic. By WiLLaRD VAN ORMAN Quin, Ph.D. Harvard 
University Press and Humphrey Milford, 1935. Pp. x. + 204. 20s. 


PHILOSOPHERS who have absorbed a glut of new systems of logistic during 
the last decade, and sighed, like other consumers, for rationalisation of 
output, must face the invention of yet another neologistic language with 
something like dismay. Towards Dr. Quine’s important contribution 
to Mathematical Logic, such an attitude is, fortunately, inappropriate. 
In attempting to increase the generality and rigour of Principia Mathe- 
matica, he has spared no pains to be lucid ; if his book is not an easy one, 
the difficulties are inherent in the subject matter and do not spring from 
failures of communication. 

Dr. Quine wishes to improve the system of P.M. in two respects: he 
agrees, with other critics, that portions of P.M. (the calculus of proposi- 
tional functions, in particular) ‘are simply not systematized’, and he 
wishes to avoid the separate and repetitive treatment of theorems con- 
cerning propositional functions with various numbers of argument- variables. 

He argues that proofs in P.M. involve at least two ‘ primitive opera- 
tions ’ which receive no explicit mention. There is an operation ‘ whereby 
@ propositional function ¢, or ¢, and a term x are so combined as to yield 
a proposition ’, and a second operation ‘ whereby a propositional function 
is derived from a proposition . . . by replacing a term of the proposition 
by a variable and placing a circumflex over the latter’. Dr. Quine suc- 
cessfully fills these gaps, improves also upon P.M. in his statement of the 
principle of substitution and, in general, achieves his objective of increase 
in formal accuracy. 

But it is in the methods he adopts in order to avoid repeating proofs 
of essentially similar structure, for propositional functions of various 
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numbers of arguments, that the novelties of Dr. Quine’s treatment are 
chiefly to be found. He uses no more than three ‘ primitive notions ’*: 

(1) The binary operation of ordination ‘ admits any terms x and y; the 
result, written “x, y” is construed as the ordered couple or sequence 
which is commonly expressed by that notation in the literature’. Such 
sequences may themselves be the terms composing further sequences ; 
thus, in general, the ‘ terms’ of Quine’s system are ordered sequences of 
finite length, and a polyadic propositional function ¢(x, y, z, ..., w) 
is regarded as predicating ¢ of such a sequence. Essentially, therefore, 
this procedure consists in interpreting a polyadic propositional function 
as a propositional function of a single complex variable; thus there is 
no need to discriminate between, e.g., propositional functions of a single 
variable, and dyadic relations (or between classes and dyadic relations in 
extension)—both can be represented by the symbol ¢z and treated simul- 
taneously. Though the simplification thus achieved is considerable, it 
may be doubted whether the notion of ordination belongs to Logic. But 
even if this is a just criticism it might be possible to interpret the operation 
as a ‘semantic’ procedure for the abbreviation of complex symbols rather 
than the coupling of their referends, and such an interpretation could not 
destroy the value of Dr. Quine’s increase in simplicity. The two remaining 
operations are more familiar and call for less comment. 

(2) The primitive operation of congeneration, applied to a class « pro- 
duces the construct [«], which ‘is construed as the class of all classes y 
such that every member of « is a member of y’. The square bracket 
symbol is easily confused with ordinary brackets and tends to produce 
errors in reading complicated expressions, but it is hard to suggest what 
substitute the author might have used for the same purpose. 

(3) ‘ Finally let E be any propositional expression. The result of ab- 
straction, £(E), called the abstract of E with respect to 2, is a class and may 
be described as the class of all terms 2 such that E.’ This operation 
differs from the corresponding operation of P.M. in being applicable also 
to expressions which do not contain x. Thus e.g., ép (the class of all terms 
x such that p) is interpreted as the universal class if p is true, the null 
class if p is false. 

It is a matter of great interest to follow in detail how Dr. Quine is able, 
with this meagre equipment of primitive operations and only six postulates, 
to obtain all the theorems of P.M. Essential moments in his procedure 
are the elimination of propositional functions in favour of classes, the 
representation of a proposition ¢(x) as a bare sequence ¢, x (and similarly, 
the interpretation of the proposition vex as the sequence «, x) and a defi- 
nition of negation (after Lukasiewicz and Tarski). But space will not 
permit more than a brief mention of the outlines of Dr. Quine’s procedure. 
The reader who turns to the book itself will find inter alia an admirable 
presentation of the theory of types, and an ingenious notation for the 
skeleton presentation of proofs, permitting of extreme condensation 
with no loss of strictness. 

But after admiring the thoroughness with which Dr. Quine has improved 
upon the presentation of P.M. and developed in relatively little space 
but with great precision the relations between the two systems, the 
critical reader may still be left with a question which is relevant to the 
wider objects of any system of logistic. 

For, in spite of the virtues already mentioned, this is a book which 
cannot be read without mastering a difficult technique for a hypothetical 
reward. One of Dr. Quine’s regulative ideals is the kind of elegance which 
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consists in a minimum of ‘ primitive notions’ and ‘ primitive postulates,’ 
and he is ready to pay for it in increasing complexity of the symbols used. 
Nor is the notion of ‘ primitive’ itself a clear one (Dr. Quine nowhere 
explains it, and his last paragraph on page 50 suggests he is rather uncertain 
how many rules of inference, at least, are involved in his system). The 
example of the Morse Code shows that we might drive the search for 
“elegance ’ to the absurdity of using only two signs (and in theory a single 
combined postulate would suffice). But if the search for economy of 
primitive notions may be mitigated by considerations of usefulness and 
ease in manipulation, the survival value of Dr. Quine’s symbolism must 
ultimately be determined by the uses to which it can be put. On cursory 
acquaintance it seems clumsier and less transparent than the system of 
P.M., but this may be the effect of unfamiliarity. Much might be for- 
given a system which ‘ effects an extension of the scope of Symbolic Logic’ 
as Prof. Whitehead asserts in a foreword, but most readers will want more 
proof that ‘ Dr. Quine’s book constitutes a landmark in the history of the 
subject ’. 

It would be only fair to emphasize that these criticisms are of the second 
order: the fact that Dr. Quine passes the usual tests so triumphantly 
tempts one to wish he would supplement his book by some account of 
principles of symbolism with special attention to the philosophical basis 
of his own system. 

M. Buack. 


Plato’s Theory of Knowledge. By F. M. Cornrorp. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1935. Pp. xiv, 336. 15s. 


This volume offers a translation and an exposition of the argument of 
Plato’s Theaetetus and Sophist, with a short introduction of thirteen pages 
which places the problems of the two dialogues in relation to the thought 
of the Phaedo and the Parmenides. “It is not clear’’, remarks Prof. 
Cornford drily, ‘why we should be forced to read a book in three places 
at once.” He has therefore adopted a method which may be regarded 
as something of an experiment in our own day, though it has ample pre- 
cedent in ancient commentaries on Plato and Aristotle. His comments 
and explanations, some prospective and some retrospective, are sandwiched 
between sections of translation. The book, in short, as he says, “is 
designed to be read straight through”. It is also well designed to be of 
service to students ignorant of Greek. Important textual difficulties are 
discussed, often pretty fully, but chiefly in footnotes, and care is taken in 
the body of the text not to use Greek words without translating them. 
The danger of the method adopted is prolixity ; but this the author has 
successfully avoided. The volume is of moderate size, and the pages are 
not crowded. The main aids necessary for the understanding of the text 
are judiciously and concisely applied throughout. Prof. Cornford, for- 
tunately, has no thesis to defend and no philosophic axe to grind. He has 
the scholar’s preference for what may be called the minimum interpretation. 
External references are not wanting, but the main preoccupation is the 
internal structure of the thought. My description perhaps already implies 
that this is a book which is highly successful in achieving its aim. That 
can be said with complete confidence, and also, I think, that the aim was 
well chosen. The book should be welcomed by every class of Plato-student, 
and it is one that none of them can afford to ignore. 
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Prof. Cornford’s interpretation of both dialogues, and indeed of Plato’s 
thought generally, seems to me eminently sane and well-balanced. He 
is both lucid and consistent, and though he is not everywhere equally 
convincing, I cannot find ground for any criticism of principle in his treat- 
ment of either text. The points of comment and criticism which I subjoin 
are for the most part, as will be seen, relatively unimportant—a rather 
casual selection, following the order of reading, of points noted in a first 
reading of the book. 

(1) In his Introduction, discussing the Phaedo, Prof. Cornford is emphatic 
in asserting that the doctrine of Anamnesis was an essential part of Plato’s 
philosophic creed, bound up with the pre-existence of the soul, and in 
protesting against those who take a different view. It is true, as he says, 
that Plato nowhere withdraws this doctrine; but then Plato was not 
writing a treatise, and withdrawals are not in his line. But if the world of 
Forms, in which the soul is really at home, is a timeless world, both pre- 
existence and recollection must contain an element of myth or metaphor. 
If time is the moving image of eternity, pre-existence and recollection 
can no more be taken quite literally than creation. 

(2) ‘“‘ Hair”, writes Prof. Cornford (Introd. p. 8), “* an organic part of a 
living creature, was one of Anaxagoras’ homceomerous substances, and here 
[i.e. in the well-known passage in the Parmenides, where it is grouped with 
Clay and Dirt] it may stand for all organic compounds of the elementary 
bodies’. Does not the passage rather suggest a view of hair similar to 
that which Aristotle takes in his biological works, as formed of superfluous 
material, like nails and horns, and therefore in a sense, like dirt, matter out 
of place ? It is implicitly asserted in that passage to be ¢dadAov and aripov. 

(3) In discussing the kinetic theory of sensation Prof. Cornford uses 
the slippery terms subject and object in a way which lays him open to 
the charge of equivocation. Thus, on page 54, he speaks of the sensation 
as “ the joint product of the marriage of subject and object’. On page 57 
he writes (translating Tht. 160c) “‘then my perception is true for me; 
for its object is my reality’, subjoining in a footnote the explanation, 
“i.e. neither subject nor object can produce just that sensation and quality 
in conjunction with any other object or subject”. The terms should 
surely be confined either to the parents or to the children. 

(4) In a note on page 61 Prof. Cornford finds an ambiguity in doxeiv, 
“including ‘ what seems’ (76 doxodv), which might mean only perception ; 
and ‘he who thinks’ or ‘judges’ (6 Soxdv)”. The reference is to a 
remark made by Theaetetus at 162c,p. Ido not believe that 76 Soxodv 
can mean ‘ what seems’ in the sense of perception as distinguished from 
an accompanying judgment. Neither Theaetetus nor Protagoras, as 
reported, is interested in distinguishing sensation from judgment. If they 
were, they would see at once that doxeiv like S0éa, necessarily implies 
thought, while atc#no.s does not. 

(5) I am not sure that I quite follow Prof. Cornford’s account of Tht. 
163a-1648. He does not seem to bring out the point of the two examples 
adduced, viz. (a) hearing an unknown language spoken, (b) remembering 
something without perceiving it. These are cited as cases in which on the 
face of it the thesis that perceiving is knowing breaks down: (a) is a case 
of perceiving without knowing ; (b) is a case of knowing without perceiving. 

(6) In a footnote on page 73 Prof. Cornford asks that Protagoras’s 
position shall not be confused with modern Pragmatism. He might well 
have referred his readers to Prof. Schiller’s defence of Protagoras in his 
Studies in Humanism (1907: ‘‘ From Plato to Protagoras ”’). 
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(7) In the discussion of the simile of the aviary Prof. Cornford finds the 
‘ stranger consequence ’ of 199c obscure. Whatever obscurity there may 
be of detail, in principle the objection raised seems to me simple and clear, 
The whole simile rests on the presupposition that a bird in the hand re. 
presents fully present knowledge. An error of the type 7 +5 = 1] 
cannot then be explained by saying that we have caught the bird 11 instead 
of the bird 12. For if you have caught 11 you know 11, and knowledge 
of 11 does not explain ignorance of anything else, still less of 11 itself. 

(8) In reference to the use of dpos in the well-known passage, Soph. 
2478, where being is in some sense equated with power (Svvayis), Prof. 
Cornford seems to make too much of the point that dpos does not mean 
definition. ‘It is offered’, he writes, “only as a mark, not as a defini- 
tion.” But what is a mark? Plato writes od« d\Ao te 7 Sdvapis; and 
the statement has little point if power is not intended to stand for essence 
or differentia, in which case the intention is plainly to define. In the same 
passage Prof. Cornford comments on the tendency of ‘ power’ and its 
relatives in English to exclude passive capacity. He might have noted 
that Locke (Hssay II, xxi) gave philosophical currency to the wider use 
of the word. 

This book is going to be of great use to students for a long time to come, 
and I offer these comments only in the hope that they may suggest to the 
author ways in which he may be able in a future edition to make it more 
valuable still. 

J. L. Stocks. 


The Political Philosophies of Plato and Hegel. By M. B. Foster, Student 
of Christ Church. Clarendon Press, 1935. Pp. 207. 7s. 6d. 


There are two complementary ways of interpreting past philosophers. 
One, sometime exemplified by R. L. Nettleship, is to remember that Plato 
or Hegel was human and not even lunatic. No doubt, like all of us, each 
had his national and personal fads, his linguistic idiom and the bias of his 
age ; no doubt, like all of us, he made a few mistakes and was sometimes 
pretty confused. But on the whole his philosophy was very much that of 
all sensible men, which no man, however sensible, ever manages to say. 
The drawback of this method is that it encourages us to think we have 
sucked the classics dry. The other way is to note carefully what Plato or 
Hegel in fact said and to keep his nose to it, especially the queerest things 
he said, since those can least have been slips ; to assume that great philo- 
sophers consistently bear in mind the full implications of their paradoxes ; 
and so to conclude that great philosophers have maintained theses no less 
bewildering than the most popular of our own day—say, according to 
choice, than the Aryan myth or dialectical materialism. 

The second way is uncompromisingly Mr. Foster’s. He argues that, 
though Plato sometimes slipped into a more ordinary way of talking, his 
considered view must have been that at least two of the classes in his ideal 
state would have souls composed of one element each only :—the rulers 
would be purely intelligent, in fact gods, the proletariat purely appetitive, 
in fact beasts. Consequently while the former class would rule without 
affection (probably from some “intellectual preference ” for an “ intelli- 
gible ’ order), the latter would obey from inbred habit, from fear, or from 
the blind affection of a tame animal for the hand that feeds it. Its political 
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attitude could hardly even be compared with that of a Highland clansman 
300 years ago to his chieftain or of an Irish peasant 100 years ago to his 
priest. “Theirs not to reason why”. Its “justice” is good form, be- 
haviouristically imposed on it by an external craftsman, as in ‘ This Brave 
New World’. Only perhaps in the third class, of auxiliaries, do we find 
men, who deliberately submit their passions to a rule which they have 
some capacity for understanding and even approving. 

In all this, of course, Mr. Foster has to minimise the importance of 
Plato’s explicit and repeated statement (Rep. 432, 434-5, 441-3, 580, etc.) 
that there are three elements in every human soul, and that justice, which 
every member of his ideal state must possess, consists in the supremacy 
of “ reason ” (surely not a blind habit, whatever it is !) over the other two. 
He has also to neglect the whole purpose of Plato’s communism, which was 
to lead his rulers out of the temptations that must beset a propertied 
governing class just because they are not pure intelligences. And he 
has to suppose that Plato thought a farmer needed no endurance or fore- 
sight. 

‘similarly Mr. Foster holds that Hegel, while condemning this absence 
of “subjective freedom ” both in Plato’s Republic and in actual Greek 
cities, as compared with modern states, was not prepared to allow any 
subject ever to disobey a law however bad it might seem, or ever to share 
in legislation. To allow of either would be to admit the claims of Moralitat, 
mere private conscientiousness, which is nothing but “subjective caprice”’. 
The freedom Hegel prides himself on allowing and finding in modern states 
(Sittlichkeit fiir sich) consists in this: every modern citizen knows (pre- 
sumably as a result of reading the Philosophie der Geschichte) that his whole 
duty is to obey the laws of his country, which are the only concrete em- 
bodiment of Kant’s abstract categorical imperative, moral law or pure will, 
and the one manifestation of God on earth. 

Hegel is no doubt fairer game for such rigorous reductio ad absurdum 
than Plato, but Mr. Foster has perhaps overlooked the distinction between 
ideal and actual states (Phil. des Rechts, 258), a snag from which Hegel also 
quickly averted his eyes, and which therefore proved his shipwreck. 

Both these extravagances Mr. Foster attributes to the failure, alike of 
Plato and Hegel, to assimilate the Christian, or rather Judaic, doctrine 
of creation, a real spontaneity, which, perhaps not quite Judaically, he 
attributes, as a capacity for self-government and progress, to men. 

The argument would be more convincing if Mr. Foster had made clearer 
by concrete instances the precise application of his technical phrases. 
Does the formula “imposition of form” mean more than “ deliberately 
effecting a change’? Can the phrase “ being determined by universal 
law” be used without qualification to cover (a) instinctive or merely 
acquisitive behaviour, (b) obedience to a general command, (c) action from 
asense of duty ? Can (a) the recognition of an obligation, (6) the fulfilment 
of one, (c) obedience to a command, (d) scientific knowledge, and (e) craft 
be all unequivocally described as “‘ direction to the universal” ? Is not 
“freedom ” as much a “‘ universal ”’ as “‘ wisdom ”’ or “‘ justice ” ? 

When all is said, a book that sends one back to read attentively what 
one may have thought one knew pretty well, Plato’s Republic and Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Right, has no mean philosophical value. Mr. Foster is very 
ingenious and has the courage of his logic. He checks our inclination to 
gloze over the extravagances of admired names. 

E. F. Carrirt. 


35 
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Bernard Bosanquet and his Friends. Letters edited by Prof. J. H. Murr. 
HEAD. Allen & Unwin. London: 1935. 326 pp. 12s. 6d. 


This book, very ably and adequately edited, will be much appreciated 
and welcomed by all students of Bosanquet’s thought. We cannot indeed, 
it must be admitted, find much that is new as regards philosophical doctrine 
in the collection of Bosanquet’s letters beyond what is contained in his 
already published writings, but the letters often bring out more clearly 
essential views which are expressed differently elsewhere. Of course the 
interest of the letters is partly biographical and not entirely philosophical, 
and they add to one’s appreciation of the man as well as the philosopher. 
His most frequent correspondent is Peters, the translator of Aristotle’s 
Ethics, but there are also letters to Nettleship, Bradley, Ward, Pringle 
Pattison, Alexander, Miss Oakeley, Hoernlé, Webb, and the Italian Vivante. 
The letters are mostly those written by Bosanquet, but there are also 
included a few letters received by him from some of these correspondents, 

As regards their bearing on our knowledge of the development of Bosan- 
quet’s philosophical views, they do not provide clear evidence for any very 
important change of opinion, but almost all of those which deal with philo- 
sophical topics belong to the last twenty years of his life. They supply 
strong negative evidence against the view sometimes maintained that 
Bosanquet became much more sceptical in outlook towards the end of his 
life. The relation between Bradley and Bosanquet is made clear by 
Bosanquet’s statement in 1920 about the former that “since the appear- 
ance of EHthical Studies in 1876 I have recognised him as my master ; and 
there is never, I think, any more than a verbal difference or difference of 
emphasis, between us”,! a statement which should also be noted by 
those who think that in his later years Bosanquet abandoned “ idealism ” 
for “naturalism”. Further, in a letter to Bosanquet in 1915 Bradley 
assures him that “ there is no one whose opinion weighs with me as yours 
does, or whose work (amongst the living) I put higher or value more ”.? 
In 1876, when Ethical Studies first appeared, Bosanquet “ felt as if blown 
to the winds” and decided to be ‘much more cautious in resolving to 
write ”, while objecting that Bradley’s criticism was unfair to the hedonist.* 
Bradley’s Logic, however, in 1883 aroused his opposition because it 
seemed to him to involve the assertion of two separate worlds, the sensual 
and the intellectual, but he became convinced that this was a misunder- 
standing. Of Hegel he says that he has never from the first felt the 
essential difficulty in him which younger thinkers feel. ‘‘ Not that I can 
‘explain’ him any more than others can, but that when I do seem to 
understand he speaks to me as the only writer I can understand. What 
he says seems to come straight out of one’s own heart and experience ; 
everyone else seems distant and artificial beside it”’.® One of the best 
qualities of Bosanquet was his power of appreciating philosophical views 
very different from his own, and this comes out in the letters; e.g., he 
favours Cook Wilson most of the candidates for the Oxford Chair of Logic 
in 1888,° and in 1902 he says that he is half inclined to suggest that the 
Harvard philosophers, including W. James, “ with all their faults, are doing 
as well as anyone ”’.’ 

The correspondence with Signor Vivante, as a member of the Italian 
neo-idealist school, in the last few years of his life brings out several im- 


1p, 262. 179 3 pp. 37-38. 4 pp. 49-55. 


2p. 179. 
5 p. 116. Sp. 64. “p. 97. 
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portant points in Bosanquet’s philosophy perhaps more clearly than has 
been done anywhere else. He maintains a realist epistemology (not meta- 
physic) in terms as emphatic as any realist, declaring that “to say that 
something new is produced by the process of knowledge is to destroy 
knowledge ’’,! though at the same time he holds that the external world 
is a form of experience.2 He applies the same epistemological doctrine to 
art and poetry—“ If you told any artist that his ‘creation’ was not a 
revelation of beauty already inherent in the universe—not a revelation of 
pre-existing reality, he would beyond any doubt reply ‘ Then I have failed ’ 
... The idea of making is limited. You can bring into temporal existence 
the eternal values, but you cannot make them to be what they are. You 
cannot make beauty beauty, or truth true. You can only unveil, ‘re-veal’, 
them. Making can only affect temporal existence. This I hold to be funda- 
mental in all experience and in Logic”. To this much-needed criticism 
of the Italian school he adds a spirited re-assertion of the principle that. 
all judgments must be both analytic and synthetic.* 

Philosophical views like Bosanquet’s are at present undergoing a season 
of eclipse, and his mode of expression is still more apt nowadays to be 
regarded with disapproval, but we may yet trust that anyone who reads 
this book intelligently will be certain of one thing, namely, that it would 
be an irreparable loss if the general spirit and outlook in philosophy for 
which his work stood were to be left without representatives, however 
different the language may be in which it is best expressed to the men of 
our day. 

A. C. Ewina. 


Philosophical Studies. By THE taTE J. MoT. Exvxis McTaaearrt. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by S. V. Kertine, M.A., D.-és-L. 
London: Edward Arnold, 1934. Pp. 292. 12s. 6d. 


Dr. Kretina has collected eleven papers of McTaggart’s, which were 
either unpublished or scattered in back-numbers of Minp and other 
periodicals. He has prefaced them with an introduction and has provided 
them with notes referring the reader to relevant passages in McTaggart’s 
published books. 

The essays cover a period of thirty years, from 1893, when McTaggart 
was twenty-seven years old, to 1923, two years before his death. As 
Dr. Keeling points out, there was no fundamental change during this 
period in McTaggart’s views on the nature of metaphysics or in his 
metaphysical conclusions, but there was a profound change in his method 
of proof. Always a highly unorthodox Hegelian, he ended by proving 
conclusions which he thought to be more or less Hegelian by straight- 
forward deductive arguments from self-evident premises, instead of by 
the Hegelian method of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. 

The only one of these papers hitherto unpublished is the ninth. This 
is a syllabus of McTaggart’s popular lectures on philosophy which he gave 
year after year to Cambridge undergraduates who were interested in the 
subject but were not reading it for their degree. It is an extremely clear 
and condensed synopsis of his general views on philosophy and his reasons 
for them. It should be compared with the eleventh essay, An Ontological 
Idealism, which is a most remarkable summary in twenty pages of 


1p. 301. 2 ib. 3 pp. 258-259. * p. 259 (cf., pp. 34-35). 
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McTaggart’s final position as expounded in the two volumes of The 
Nature of Existence. The tenth paper, The Further Determination of the 
Absolute, is the one in which McTaggart first professed to prove an im. 
portant proposition which the Fairy Queen in Jolanthe had already asserted ; 


‘And in fact you will discover 
That we almost live on lover!’ 


This was privately printed when McTaggart was a young man. A con- 
siderable part of it was reproduced in his Studies in Hegelian Cosmology, but 
the complete essay has never before been available to the general public, 

All the other articles have been published completely before ; but some 
of them, e.g., Dare to be Wise, Mysticism, and The Individualism of Value 
(Essays I, II, and IV), were very difficult to get hold of. The Indivi- 
dualism of Value would have been well worth reprinting at the present 
time if only for its concluding sentences: ‘Compared with worship of 
the State, zoolatry is rational and dignified. A bull or a crocodile may 
not have great intrinsic value ; but it has some, for it is a conscious being, 
The State has none. It would be as reasonable to worship a sewage- 
pipe, which also possesses considerable value as a means.’ 

The two very important essays on time, The Unreality of Time and 
The Relation of Time to Eternity, have since been embodied in The Nature 
of Existence. The same is true of the third and seventh essays, Personality, 
and The Meaning of Causality. As they are intelligible by themselves, 
and highly important contributions to philosophy, it is very useful to 
have them reprinted. The one remaining essay, Propositions Applicable 
to Themselves, shows how well McTaggart could deal with purely logical 
questions when he chose to do so. 

The philosophical public are under an obligation to Dr. Keeling, for 
the trouble that he has taken in collecting and annotating these papers, 
and to Messrs. Arnold for their enterprise in making the results of 
Dr. Keeling’s labours available in a pleasant binding at a moderate price. 


C. D. Broan. 


Irrational oder Rational? By Witty Freytae. Junker und Diinnhaupt, 
Berlin. Pp. 236. M.9. 
THis may best be described as “an admirable book as far as it goes.” It 
is lucid, sound and logically coherent throughout, and it is only open to 
one serious criticism, but this is unfortunately one which considerably 
diminishes its value. The criticism is that, while on its own ground the 
argument is logically unanswerable, it puts too narrow an interpretation 
on the views which it attacks, so that at times one feels doubtful whether 
the author has not merely built a man of straw for the pleasure of knock- 
ing him down. Thus, as his main thesis, he shows convincingly and at 
somewhat excessive length, against the school of Vaihinger, that according 
to the established rules of formal logic it is not possible to prove any con- 
clusion from false or unjustified premisses. This is no doubt true, and 
it absolutely disposes of “ fictionalism ” naively understood. But, while 
I must admit that my knowledge of the “ fictionalist ” school does not 
extend beyond Vaihinger’s “ Philosophy of the ‘As If’”, which is, 
however, the book principally discussed by our author, it seems clear to 
me that there are various senses in which it might be much more plausibly 
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said that a fiction is necessary or useful for the attainment of truth 
than it could in any treated by Prof. Freytag, and that some of these must 
have at least influenced Vaihinger. There may well be several others more 
subtle, but I can think of at least two. In the first place a “fiction” 
might be useful in the sense that it was most convenient to express some- 
thing true by symbols which, taken literally, stood for something false 
but which were used in a “ Pickwickian” sense (e.g., somebody who 
held both that “‘ causation” as ordinarily used meant something more 
than ‘‘ regular sequence”’ and that the belief that causation ever was 
a fact in that further sense could not be justified, might still think it more 
convenient to use “‘ causation ”’ to mean regular sequence only, while admit- 
ting that this was not its usual meaning). Or, secondly, it might be the 
case that, though something, A, was not a fact, most things happened as 
if it were a fact and could therefore be predicted by reasoning as if A werea 
fact, ¢.g., this position might be plausibly held by someone about the phys- 
ical world realistically conceived. Fictions in either of these two senses are 
not shown by the author to have no place in the discovery of truth. It is 
to be regretted that Vaihinger has not, in discussing the use of fictions in 
reasoning, shown anything like the same degree of clarity as that evinced 
by Prof. Freytag; but no theory is adequately refuted till it has been 
shown why people were ever tempted to believe it, and this Prof. Freytag 
‘hardly tries to do. 

There are some valuable general remarks at the end against the more 
sceptical tendency in philosophy ; but I wish very much that the author had 
extended the discussion so as to deal more fully with the wide issue between 
rationalism and irrationalism, distinguishing carefully as an indispensable 
preliminary the different senses of “rational,” as there can be no doubt 
from the book that he possesses fully the capacity to do this with logical pre- 
cision and clearness and altogether without the “‘ woolliness ’ and confused 
rhetoric which so often characterises discussion of such a topic. Of what he 
has said I have none but favourable criticism; his faults are those of 
omission not commission. It is unfortunate that the book is not provided 
with an index. 

A. C. Ewrne. 


Value and Reality in Bradley's Philosophy. By Toreny T. SEGERSTEDT. 
Gleerupska Univ. Bokhandeln. Lund, Sweden, 1934. Pp. 264. 
5 kr. 


This is a most able and enlightening discussion (in English) of the central 
doctrines of Bradley, and may be strongly recommended to all students 
of the latter, although (and this is not intended as an adverse criticism) 
it proceeds rather by raising problems than by providing a stable solution. 
Certainly, if I may speak for myself, I found that the book threw much 
light on various points in Bradley’s philosophy, even where I was not 
convinced of the adequacy of the interpretation offered. The treatment 
is on the whole sympathetic rather than hostile, but not uncritical. While 
criticising freely, the author on the whole keeps himself in the background 
so that the nature of his own positive views on the subject discussed is 
not clear. The language is lucid and easy to follow, and shows little trace 
of being the work of a foreigner. 

Though, as I have said, clearly written, the book is such as to defy 
summary in a short review. It is specially concerned with Bradley’s 
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doctrine of degrees of réality as corresponding to, or even identical with, 
degrees of value, though unfortunately it does not provide an adequate 
discussion of the allied doctrine of degrees of truth. Bradley’s denial of 
the reality of relations is interpreted in a way not unlike that adopted by 
Prof. Campbell. The author does not accept as adequate the explanation 
of the doctrine as due to the fallacy of treating a relation as if it were a 
term, and thinks that the criticisms of it only seem valid because they 
simply assume the falsity of Bradley’s fundamental principle that we cannot 
think what is not a logically connected whole. For a merely “ external” 
relation, which they assume, can form no part in such a whole.! But this 
doctrine of relations still is, according to our author, the source of fatal 
difficulties for Bradley. For it forces him to admit that we know only 
appearances, and consequently his fundamental criterion, self-consistency, 
cannot be properly used to determine even relative degrees of reality— 
Reality being now unknowable—and has to be replaced by the very 
inadequate criterion of “satisfaction.” Here I do not think Dr. Segerstedt 
adequately distinguishes between satisfaction of feeling and satisfaction of 
intellect. When Bradley says that reality is what satisfies, surely he 
means what satisfies the intelligence not what satisfies the feelings, though 
he would add that ultimately in the last resort nothing can really satisfy 
intelligence that does not satisfy feeling also. 

On the whole the author’s treatment of Bradley’s ethics seems to me 
somewhat less satisfactory than that of his metaphysics. I think he gives 
the former a more subjective tinge than Bradley intended, and he does not 
clearly distinguish between the view that value predicates can only be 
applied to an object in relation to a subject and the view that they are 
analysable psychologically without residuum as statements about the 
factual quality of the subject’s feelings. An interesting discussion of 
Prof. Moore’s doctrine of good as an indefinable quality is included.” 


A. C. Ew1na. 


Le Probléme du Bien: Essai de Théodicée et Journal dun Pasteur. By 
WitFrEeD Monon. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1934. Vol. i, 
1140 pp.; vol. ii., 789 pp; vol. iii., 984 pp. 300 fr. 


M. Monod’s very large book does not profess to be a systematic treatise 
on the philosophical problem which gives it its title. As an active pro- 
testant pastor of orthodox upbringing and vividly religious temperament 
he has made, and plainly intended to make, his work quite as much a record 
of spiritual struggles and pastoral difficulties as a philosophical or even a 
theological argument ; and it is in the former aspect that it is chiefly 
impressive. M. Monod depicts himself as having been from his student 
days agonisingly conscious of the multitudinous evils and injustices of 
life and of the callous insufficiency of the orthodox attempts to reconcile 
them with the traditional omnipotence and goodness of God ; all the more 
because the same difficulty both troubled many to whom he ministered and 
provided welcome material to those who despised all religion. But if 
optimism cannot account for evil, pessimism is hardly better placed with 
regard to good. Religious experience, which he defines as a sense of 
dependence and of communion, is a fact, however vague, and to give it 
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more precise content he turns to the experience of Jesus. For M. Monod 
Marcion was right. The faith of Jesus in the Father was the proclamation 
of a new God utterly different from God the Creator of Genesis. But to 
this pre-Christian God orthodoxy, both Catholic and Protestant, constantly 
tends to revert ; its worship becomes, whether this is clearly recognised or 
not, a mere worship of Being. But Christianity is primarily moral, a 
scheme of salvation, and it is therefore, M. Monod holds, more consonant 
with Christian experience and also more in keeping with science and 
common observation, to conceive of the world as the work of an inferior 
Demiurge, the biblical Prince of this world or Satan, while the Father or 
Logos exercises an organising and above all a redemptive influence within 
the frame of a Nature which to Him as to us is given. The course of 
evolution and the development of the mind of man, especially in its religious 
aspects, appear to M. Monod not only to confirm this view but to offer 
a guarantee of the eventual triumph of the Father. A conclusion which 
is, however, to be understood as a moral faith not as a philosophical cer- 
tainty. M. Monod is not blind to difficulties and defects in his theories 
and he remains, he tells us, ‘“‘ an agnostic in ontology, a dogmatist in morals, 
and a mystic in religion ”’. 

E. W. Epwarps. 
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Thesis), Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, 1934, pp. 87 
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E. Utitz, Die Sendung der Philosophie in unserer Zeit, Leyden, A. W. 
Sijthoff, 1935, pp. ix + 159, Hfl. 2.70. 

My Philosophy, by an unprofessional Thinker, Oxford, B. Blackwell, 1934, 
pp. xvi + 145, 5s. 

J. B. Penniston, My Philosophy : Of the Physical Universe and of Those 
who Live in it, Shanghai, The Author, pp. xi + 196, $ 3.00. 

W. Ehrlich, Der Sinn in der Geschichte : Einleitung in die Transzendental- 
geschichte, Ziirich, Rascher & Cie, 1935, pp. 42, M. 1.20. 

M. Govi, Preludi Filosofici e Politici, Milan, L. Trevisini, 1935, pp. 187, 
L. 15. 

M. Govi, Etica rinnovata su Basi scientifiche, Parte I: Etica Generale, 
Florence, “ La nuova Italia,” 1935, pp. 330, L. 16. 

E. W. Hirst, Jesus and the Moralists : A Comparative Study of the Christian 
Ethic (Fernley-Hartley Lecture, 1935), London, The Epworth Press, 
1935, pp. 189, 5s. 

Marxism and Modern Thought, by N. I. Bukharin, A. M. Deborin, Y. M. 
Uranovsky, S. I. Vasilov, V. L. Komarov, and A. I. Tiumeniev, 
trans. by R. Fox, London, G. Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1935, pp. 342, 
10s. 6d. 

N. V. Thadani, The Mystery of the Mahabharata, Vol. III : The Story and 
its Essence ; Vol. IV : The Explanation of the Epic, Part I ; Vol. V: 
The Explanation of the Epic, Part II, Karachi, Bharat Publishing 
House, 1935, pp. lii + 462; xlvii + 378; xvi, 381-924, Rs. 44 or 
£4 for the five vols., Rs. 8 or 15s. each. 

The Sankhyakarika of Isvara Krsna, edited and translated by S. S. Sury- 
anarayana Sastri, 2nd edition revised, University of Madras, 1935, 
pp. xxxvili + 129, Rs. 2 or 4s. 

. Tomomatsu, Le Bouddhisme, trans. by K. Matsuo, Paris, F. Alcan, 1935, 

pp. viii + 292, 15 fr. 

Stefanini, Platone, II, Padua, ‘‘ Cedam,”’ 1935, pp. 539, L. 50. 

. R. Morrow, Studies in the Platonic Epistles, with a Translation and Notes 
(University of Dllinois Bulletin, XXXII, 43), Urbana, Illinois, 
University of Illinois, 1935, pp. 234, $ 3.00. 

Hoffmann, Platonismus und Mystik im Altertum, Heidelberg, C. Winter, 
1935, pp. 158, M. 8. 

. Schaller, Die Renaissance, Munich, E. Reinhardt, 1935, pp. 189, M. 6.60. 

M. Austin, The Ethics of the Cambridge Platonists (Ph.D. Dissertation), 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, 1935, pp. 86. 

. W. Church, Hume’s Theory of the Understanding, London, G. Allen & 
Unwin Ltd., 1935, pp. 238, 7s. 6d. 

T. Segerstedt, The Problem of Knowledge in Scottish Philosophy (Reid- 
Stewart—Hamilton-Ferrier), Lund, C. W. K. Gleerup, 1935, pp. 158, 
4 kr. 50 Gre. 

. Blanch2, Le Rationalisme de Whewell, Paris, F. Alcan, 1935, pp. xxviii + 

222, 25 fr. 

Psychology : A Factual Text-book, by E. G. Boring, H. S. Langfeld, H. P. 
Weld and others, New York, J. Wiley & Sons, Inc.; London, 
Chapman & Hall Ltd., 1935, pp. xviii + 555, 13s. 6d. 

C. A. Claremont, The Chemistry of Thought, London, G. Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
1935, pp. 259, 8s. 6d. 

W. P. Alexander, Intelligence, Concrete and Abstract : A Study in Differential 
Traits (British Journal of Psychology Monographs, XTX), London, 
Cambridge University Press, 1935, pp. ix + 177, 12s. 6d. 

G. Léotard, L’ Intelligence et les formes extérieures du corps, Paris, F. Alcan, 

pp. 151, 20 fr. 
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G. K. Zipf, The Psycho-Biology of Language, Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1935, pp. ix + 336, $3.50. 

L. J. Henderson, Pareto’s General Sociology : A Physiologists Interpretation, 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1935, pp. vii + 119, $1.25. 

R. R. Marett, Head, Heart and Hands in Human Evolution, London, 
Hutchinson & Co., 1935, pp. 303, 10s. 6d. 

R. Karsten, The Origins of Religion, London, Kegan Paul, 1935, pp. vii + 
328, 12s. 6d. 

J. M. Dorsey, The Foundations of Human Nature, London, Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1935, pp. xiii + 488, 12s. 6d. 

Awareness and the Neuroses of Declining Years, by M. Ferguson, H. Weber, 
O. H. Woodcock, J. C. Young (Individual Psychology Medical 
Pamphlets, No. 14), London, C. W. Daniel Co., 1935, pp. 53, 2s. 6d. 

H. Price, Supplement to Short-Title Catalogue of Works on Psychical Research, 
etc., from 1472 a.v. to the Present Day, London, University of London 
Council for Psychical Investigation, 1935, pp. 112, 2s. 6d. 

J. B. Rhine, Extra-sensory Perception, London, Faber & Faber Ltd., 1935, 
pp. xxxii ++ 243, 12s. 6d. 

I. F. Goodman, The Romance of the Spine, London, J. Bale, Sons & Daniels- 
son Ltd., 1935, pp. viii + 77, 3s. 6d. 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution for the 
year ending June 30, 1933, Washington, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1935, pp. xiv + 476, 70 cents. 

A Bibliography on the Survival of the Classics, Vol. I: The Publications of 
1931, edited by the Warburg Institute, London, Cassell & Co. Ltd., 
1934, pp. xxii + 333, 21s. 

Thalés: Recueil annuel des travaux de V institut Vhistoire des sciences et des 
techniques de Vuniversité de Paris, 17¢ Année, 1934, Paris, F. Alcan, 
1935, pp. xix + 184, 30 fr. 

Orient et Occident, 1™° Année, No. 1, August 1934, Geneva, Bibliotheque 
Sino-Internationale, pp. 36, 2 fr. 














VIII.—PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 


JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY. xxxi., 24. H. Miller. ‘Return to 
Dualism.’ [A somewhat aphoristic paper, which appears to hold that 
“it is the physicist, and not the philosopher, who has discovered the 
absolute ’—in space! Unfortunately we are not told which of the many 
spaces of modern geometry is cast for the part of “ physical absolute”, 
but merely that “the first great physicists were priests and statesmen 
in search of an enduring social structure ’’, that “ physics arose as a pursuit 
of the eternal ’’, and that it ‘‘ has touched the ceiling and floor of the cosmic 
room, two absolutes immune to change”. (Since when?) As for ‘dualism’ 
it results from the reality of types or species, which “‘ though mutable 
are real”. No sort of proof is attempted for any of these assertions] 
H. Cason. ‘Organic Psychology,I. The Scientific Nature of Psychology.’ 
[Apparently part of a book which is coming out in a number of periodicals. 
Discusses the relations of psychology to the other sciences, the relations 
between different scientific levels, and the systematic assumptions of 
psychology, as the author conceives them.] xxxi., 25. L. E. Akeley. 
‘The Problematic Situation. Its Symbolization and Meanings.’ [Advocates 
“a philosophy of nominalism so far as knowledge is concerned. We 
know a universal by its symbolic pattern. There are two other ways of 
experiencing a universal, by action and by emotion. We engage in an 
action. We have an emotion. We know an object. Engage in, have, 
and know are correlative and mutually exclusive terms. Besides knowing 
the symbolic pattern of a universal, we may actively participate in it, 
and we may entertain emotional attitudes implicated in it.”] Abstracts 
of Papers to be read at the Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Eastern 
Division of the American Philosophical Association. xxxi., 26. J. B. 
Pratt. ‘Logical Positivism and Professor Lewis.’ [Criticizes first Prof. 
Carnap’s doctrine of meaning (in Der logische Aufbau der Welt) and that 
expounded in Prof. C. I. Lewis’s Presidential Address to the American 
Philosophical Association. The latter turns largely on the meaning to be 
given to ‘ verifiability’, and the writer expresses a hope that Lewis is 
moving in the direction of ‘ critical realism’.] N. P. Stallknecht. ‘ Art 
and the Four Causes.’ [Summary: ‘A work of art is an Aristotelian 
entelechy successfully come to maturity. In this entelechy the four 
causes may be seen to coalesce, form, end and matter becoming, from an 
zsthetic point of view, inextricably one.”’] 

xxxii., 1. A. Hofstadter. ‘Power and Causality.’ [Appears to be 
a quite pre-Humian discussion in common-sense terms like ‘substance’, 
‘quality’, ‘structure’ derived from Locke, while of their Aristotelian 
provenance no knowledge is shown. The ‘definition’ of causality given 
is ““ wherever a substance or quality begins to exist by the operation 
of some other, there is an instance of causation”. A pretty obvious 
circulus in definiendo, but hardly helpful to an inquirer anxious to 
discover which of a number of antecedents he is to dignify as ‘the 
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cause’.] G. H. S. Razran. ‘ Psychology in the U.S.S.R.’ [Points 
out, on the strength of a six-weeks’ visit to Russia, that ‘‘ unlike most 
of his American colleagues, the Soviet psychologist is really not just a 
laboratory experimentalist, a fact-finder who finds facts to be used some- 
where, by some one, some time. He is above all a scientific worker who 
is to further and promote the cause of socialist construction. He has 
first principles with which he starts, objectives towards which he strives, 
and selects his hypotheses, facts, and conclusions accordingly.” One 
wonders whether this ultra-pragmatic method yields more valuable results 
than American experimentation !] xxxii., 2. L. Rothschild. ‘ Basic 
Concepts in the Plastic Arts.’ [‘‘ A major work of art has both a decora- 
tive and expressive function, intimately interrelated, of which one or 
the other may constitute the primary concern of the artist, but neither 
may be entirely neglected.”|] xxxii, 3. J. A. Notopoulos. ‘The 
Divided Line of the Platonic Tradition.’ [A discussion, not of the theory 
of knowledge so called in the Republic, but of three levels in Platonism, 
viz. (1) ‘indirect Platonism’, the “‘ adventure of Plato’s thought as a 
tradition in the mind and history of Europe’’, (2) the direct or ‘ literal’ 
Platonism of the Dialogues, (3) ‘‘ the source of Plato’s thought in the very 
nature of things”.] B. W. Brotherston. ‘The Philosophic Importance 
of the Determining Tendency.’ [Takes the ‘ will’ as the mind or spirit 
itself, and as the ‘ determining tendency ’ in problem-solving, and as never 
leaving the flux of total process, in default of remembering which philosophy 
becomes ‘ puzzle-headed’. There is a curious misprint on page 73 of 
‘Hoffmann’ for ‘Hartmann’.] xxxii., 4. B. Ginzburg. ‘The Finite 
Universe and Scientific Extrapolation.’ [Argues that modern science 
has done nothing to solve the Kantian antinomy about the finiteness of 
the universe, but in so doing reveals his own unwillingness to accept 
empirical evidence on the subject, because it cannot reveal the absolute 
permanence of the properties indicated.] E. Rosenstock-Hussy. ‘The 
Predicament of History.’ [Conceives history as “the restoration of 
memory ” correcting it when it has become ‘corrupt’. Assuchit presupposes 
“primary memories and traditions”. But “impudent national and social 
mythologies are challenging both history and tradition”. So “let us 
reconcile memory and history’; else both may perish. But the writer 
(a German) does not say on what principles the historian is to select what 
is worth recording.] xxxii.,5. L.P.Chambers. ‘ A Defence of Monism.’ 
{Yearns for a reality which “is the Ideal for ever actualizing itself ”, and 
declares that “ philosophy is man’s attempt not merely to understand but 
also to participate in this creative activity”. But while admitting that 
“both the real and the unreal somehow are; error and illusion are as 
objective as truth ”, the writer does not explain how, nor why, ‘ the Ideal ’ 
hae to actualize itself.] Y. H. Krikorian. ‘The Concept of Organiza- 
tion.’ [Defines organization as “‘a manifold of elements, each element 
being distinct, in a set of relations forming a whole.” It may be logical 
(mathematical), spatio-temporal, substantial, causal, or purposive. But 
“there is no logical reason for affirming that nature must be an inclusive 
purposive organization.”] P. Goodman. ‘The Moral Idea of Money.’ 
[Deduces the exchange value of money from its power to close a transaction 
between things rendered indifferent to each other.] xxxii., 6. J. Ratner. 
‘The Correspondence Theory of Truth.’ [Any criterion of truth must 
enable us to distinguish true propositions from false, and must be actually 
applicable. Now the coherence theory fails in the first regard, because 
false propositions also form coherent systems, but the correspondence 
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theory can formally distinguish the true as what corresponds with ‘ fact’ 
from the false, which does not. When we ask, however, whether it can 
be applied, we discover it is either a trivial or an impossible test. For 
the ‘fact’ by correspondence with which the ‘truth’ is established has 
itself to be known to be true. This will involve correspondence with a 
prior ‘fact’, and so the theory is landed in a dilemma. Until an assured 
‘fact’ is obtained, ‘ truth’ cannot correspond with it. After the ‘ fact’ 
is obtained, it is trivial to compare the ‘ truth’ with it. So the proposition 
tells us nothing, and adds neither to the extent nor the certainty of know- 
ledge. Thus “the real issue of truth and falsity was at stake in the 
process of establishing the ‘fact’ of the case”. It was also decided thereby. 
Hence the operations which established the ‘fact’ were the criterion of 
truth really used. So “the locus where the criterion of truth operates ” 
is defined by the operational or instrumentalist theory of truth. More- 
over “there is no ‘fact’ which is the consequence of certain operational 
means that is not liable to be challenged by a new discovery. The corres- 
pondence theory has in the end to admit as much.” It postulates a 
standard operation of perceiving the ‘correspondence’ of ‘truth’ with 
‘fact’, and takes it to be immediate and infallible knowledge. But what 
gain is it to assume standards and operations we have had no hand in 
forming ?] Abstracts of Papers read at the Eleventh Annual Meeting 
of the Pacific Division of the American Philosophical Association, University 
of California, Berkeley, December, 1934. xxxii., 7. J. W. Miller, 
“The Paradox of Cause.’ [‘‘ Cause appears to be a principle of order . . . 
the appeal to universal cause is, however, quite as futile as the appeal to 
universal purpose. . . . In either case what explains everything explains 
nothing in particular. . . . Every truly scientific, empirical, and experi- 
mental statement applies only to specific events, or to restricted systems of 
events. No statement about all events can be scientific, not because the 
inductive process cannot be completed, but because it cannot be begun, 
except in terms of specific properties of objects.” Thus “ causes occur as 
an aspect of a dynamic teleological process and nowhere else”’.] P. P. 
Wiener. ‘Some Metaphysical Assumptions and Problems of Neo- 
Positivism.’ [‘‘ Neo-positivists who define the class of possible operations 
by reference to future acts of verification can do so only by assigning some 
metaphysical status to time. . . . The tautologous character of logical 
operations does not imply the autonomy or isolated self-sufficiency of logic.” 
Nor is it true that the sciences can be unified by reducing all scientific 
propositions to the language of physics.]| H. G. Townsend. ‘Some 
Sources and Early Meanings of American Pragmatism as Reflected in 
Volume V. of the Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce.’ [Takes 
Peirce at his own estimation on the whole, but questions whether prag- 
matism is not a metaphysic, and attaches little importance to Peirce’s 
revelation of the activities of the Cambridge Metaphysical Club.] xxxii., 8. 
T. M. Greene, ‘A Critical Examination of Mr. Stace’s Solipsism.’ 
[Agrees that solipsism must be faced, but “‘ the only escape from solipsism 
is belief and belief, by definition, involves a venture and a risk”. Also 
‘factual’ must be distinguished from ‘ methodological’ constructions. 
The former are “ pure fictions”. ‘‘ By factual constructions I mean those 
which involve belief in the objective reality of that to which the constructions 
refer”. How we are to discover whether such belief is justified is not 
discussed.] xxxii., 9. J. Dewey. ‘The Future of Liberalism.’ [Con- 
cludes that “any liberalism that does not make full cultural freedom 
supreme and that does not see the relation between it and genuine industrial 
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freedom as a way of life is a degenerate and delusive freedom.”] W. E. 
Hocking. ‘The Future of Liberalism.’ [Also regards the old Liberalism 
as moribund, and proclaims the need for strong government; but does 
not despair of combining the strong individual and the strong State.] 
xxxii., 10. J. H. Randall. ‘Liberalism as Faith in Intelligence.’ 
{Comments on the Symposium printed, in part, in xxxii., 9, concluding 
that “it is premature to insist that upheaval and dictatorship are the 
inevitable prelude to social reorganization in America—that America must 
fight a war rather than solve a problem.” Nor is there any “ reason why 
we must be ignorant or dogmatic to be good fighters, nor why the possessor 
of the liberal spirit cannot fight for the best validated hypothesis without 
mistaking it for the will of God or the dialectic of history. There is no 
reason why an intelligent faith cannot be critically held.”] R.W. Church, 
‘On Dr. Ewing’s Neglect of Bradley’s Theory of Internal Relations.’ 
[Blames Ewing for not saying which of his ten senses of internal relations 
is to be attributed to Bradley, but devotes most of his article to criticizing 
Bradley, who is charged with ignoring the possibility of merely numerical 
differences and abstracting from context.] A. C. Ewing replies briefly 
that Bradley had denied all relations. xxxii., 11. C. A. Baylis. ‘The 
Nature of Evidential Weight.’ [Weight is not, as J. M. Keynes holds, 
a factor independent of probability which needs to be considered over 
and above the probability of the evidence. The problem of weight as 
distinct from that of probability is a spurious one.] P. Weiss. ‘Time 
and the Absolute.’ [Precisely because no object can absorb all the 
others the Absolute is only an unattainable ideal and time must go 
on without end.] Abstracts of Papers read at the Thirty-sixth Annual 
Meeting of the Western Division of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion, St. Louis, May 2-4, 1935. xxxii., 12. D. Cory. ‘The Kinds of 
Perception and Knowledge.’ [A strong argument for critical realism 
based on the pragmatic value of common sense. Suggests that “ the 
right name for all mentalistic theories of knowedge is sedentarism.’’| 
N. P. Stallknecht. ‘ Awareness of Actuality in the Aisthetic Experi- 
ence. [Argues that “esthetic immediacy is the subjective form of our 
apprehension of compresence”’.]_ P. Hughes. ‘Is Solipsism Intelligible ?’ 
[Thinks not, apropos of xxxii., 8, because “if solipsists are right, all ‘ philo- 
sophy ’ is a delusion ; for even solipsists in their action belie their tenets ”’.] 
xxxii., 13. D. A. Piatt. ‘That Will-o’-the-Wisp, the Innocent Inscru- 
table Given.’ [Criticizes D. C. Williams (in xxx., page 617; xxxi., page 428, 
and three articles in the Monist) on the ground of the obscurity of his terms 
‘given’, ‘innocence’, and ‘knowledge’, and objects that he does not 
account for the existence of error.| M.W. Hess. ‘A Note on General 
Value Theory.’ [Maintains that “the plastic arts show metaphysical 
progress from the particular to the universal,’ whereas ‘“‘ the poet follows 
a metaphysical sequence of universality moving to particularity’’.] 
xxxii., 14. S.C. Pepper. ‘The Root Metaphor Theory of Metaphysics.’ 
{A ‘ root-metaphor’, being the selection of a group of ‘ facts’ used to ex- 
plain others, rests on the illegitimacy of dogmatism and the legitimacy of 
hypotheses. It should have scope enough to cover all the known facts 
adequately. At present the metaphors to be recognized and the meta- 
physics they generate are similarity (immanent realism), form and matter 
(transcendent realism), push and pull (mechanism), organic whole (objective 
idealism), and temporal process (contextualism or metaphysical prag- 
matism).] J. R. Reid. ‘The Apotheosis of Intelligence.’ [A well- 
written paper, which attacks Dewey’s theory of value on the ground that 
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it leaves no room for any immediate judgment of value and confuses 
value-theory and practical morality.] 


PuitosopHy OF Science, II. 1 (Jan. 1935). A. Blumberg. The 
Nature of Philosophic Analysis. [‘ Philosophic analysis is the attempt 
to clarify the meanings of assertions.’ Insists on the distinction, popular- 
ised by Carnap, between syntactical and factual statements. The former 
include tautologies, equations of pure mathematics, conventions in physics, 
“convey information about the use of signs, not about the referends of 
signs ’, and their analysis is relatively simple. Philosophy is more con- 
cerned with analysis of factual statements, a methodical process, whose 
direction is determined by an attempt to trace the process of verification. 
If successful, analysis results in a definition, ¢.e. ‘a statement which fixes 
the meaning of the term or assertion under analysis’. The process of 
verification in question is conducted by a group of persons; analytic 
definitions must accurately correspond to the usage examined. A lucid 
statement, though all too short, of a widely accepted view of analysis.] 
A. Emery. Dialectics versus Mechanics. [A long discussion, from the 
communist point of view, of the controversy between ‘ mechanists’ and 
‘dialectical materialists’ in Russian post-revolution philosophy. (Cf. 
Hecker’s Moscow Dialogues.) Liberal use is made of two articles by L. 
Rudas, on the fundamental notions of mechanics and the dialectical theory 
of causality (Unter dem Banner des Marxismus, Jahrg. iv., Heft 3, and 
Jahrg. iii., Heft 6). The mechanist standpoint is identified with a form 
of materialism, derived from Newton, and based on the notions of in- 
destructible, qualitatively identical, particles acting upon one another 
at a distance in an absolute, homogeneous, space. Against this picture 
of the universe it is urged that the concept of force is merely a disguise 
for ignorance of the true causes of motion, a system is merely a set of ele- 
ments in spatial proximity, and causality is ultimately subjective (Hume). 
For the dialectical materialist, however, ‘physical phenomena cannot 
be reduced to simple changes in the spatial distribution of material points 
..., ‘the category of external force is eliminated’, and ‘the parts are 
not prior to the whole . . . the character of the whole determines the 
character of the parts’. Causality apparently needs a complex and un- 
familiar interpretation (which is insufficiently developed). The article 
generally is more effective in criticising the Newtonian universe (anybody’s 
whipping horse since relativity and quantum mechanics) than in explaining 
the alternative position, but deserves serious attention.] P. Franklin. 
What is Topology? [A short description, for the ‘educated layman’, of 
a very generalised variety of geometry.] H. Margenau. Methodology 
of Modern Physics. [Undertakes to ‘abstract from all specific and 
diverse physical procedures their common background of method, to 
analyse their residual features and to estimate their epistemological 
significance’. Accumulation of classified facts and the discovery of causal 
relationships as a basis for prediction do not exhaust the objects of physics. 
Theory is an intermediate stage in a cyclic process from observations to 
observations ; its constructions are determined by criteria of universality, 
permanence and simplicity which are explained and illustrated in detail. ] 
N. Rashevsky. The Biophysics of Space and Time. [Tries to describe 
in general terms ‘ what the physico-chemical structure of organisms must 
be so that they would choose for their frames of reference our three- 
dimensional space and one-dimensional time’.] H. E. Bliss. The 
System of the Sciences and the Organisation of Knowledge. [Deals 
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with the classification of sciences, and criticises the Dewey decimal 
system. } Correspondence. Reviews. 

IL, 2 (April, 1935). ©. J. Ducasse. ‘Is Scientific Verification Pos- 
sible in Philosophy ?’ [Answers in the affirmative. Typical philoso- 
phical questions demand the meaning of such words as Truth, Beauty, 
Right and Wrong ; and are to be answered by definitions, which are not 
merely verbal but correspond as closely as possible to actual linguistic 
usage. The “intuitive, habit-generated ” ability to use words correctly 
is replaced by “discursive knowledge” of their meaning. Proposed 
definitions are tested by observing whether the substitution of definiens 
for definiendum alters the truth value of admittedly true (or admittedly 
false) assertions. And “a definition so tested has the authority needed 
to settle disputes”’. (This is rather too tidy to be useful. It has oc- 
curred to some philosophers to test definitions by the process of sub- 
stitution into appropriate contexts; but they find it difficult to obtain 
any large collection of statements admitted to be true by a sufficient 
number of disputants. Nor does such a process, if it is successful, appear 
in any important sense to be analogous to scientific verification).] P.A. 
Schilpp. ‘The Nature of the Given.’ [Attacks logical positivists for 
not analysing the “given” (apparently on the doubtful ground that 
every meaningful term must be capable of analysis). After some vigorous 
polemic against any interpretation of the “given” either as existing 
independently of the organism to which it is given, or as wholly the creation 
of the receiving organism, or as the agreement between the independently 
given and the receiver, ends with the obscure conclusion that “ The ‘ given’, 
then, is reality-as-it-confronts such creatures as men are and through such 
avenues of ‘taking’ as men possess”’]. L. O. Kattsoff. ‘ Postula- 
tional Methods, i.’ [A fairly detailed account of Hilbert’s metamathe- 
matics and the criticisms of the Intuitionist school. Useful to those 
unable to read German, perhaps, but adds little to previous discussions 
of the same subject (e.g., Heyting’s, Mathematische Grundlagenforschung, 
Berlin, 1934, contains substantially the same arguments in a more careful 
and elaborate presentation).] H. Margenau. ‘ Methodology of Modern 
Physics.’ [Continuation of an article in ii., 1. An able discussion of the 
nature of physical concepts.] H.Ruja. ‘Samuel Alexander’s Concept 
of Space-Time.’ [Critical but respectful exposition of the ‘‘ fundamental 
concept of Space-Time which Alexander is concerned to interpret in 
Space, Time and Deity’’. Alexander’s treatment of the relations of (a) 
quality and (b) universals, to the underlying Space-Time stuff is ambiguous 
and confused. The writer claims, alternatively “ ... that quality is 
best viewed as one of the two great ultimates of reality—the other being 
relation. Space-Time is not an ultimate; it is merely one of the most 
generic of qualities (sic). Sometimes quality and relation correspond 
(as in colour). Sometimes relation exists without quality (as in logical 
and mathematical relations). Sometimes quality exists without relation 
(as in deity, if there are deities). But whenever they exist, each is irredu- 
cible to the other.” Nor is Alexander’s treatment of error satisfactory. 
It is “ obviously unsuccessful ’’ because “elements in any relation must 
find themselves a place in the natural world (for a naturalist) or wander 
uncared for in nothingness”. This is claimed to result in the ‘“‘ need for 
a realm of subsistence”. The paper is over summary and resurrects 
several mistakes which might be better dead. There is a queer argument 
on page 203 where it seems to be claimed that A is identical with B has 
meaning if and only if A and B are not identical—thus overlooking that a 
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form of words may be tautologous and yet convey information in a special 
way, making more explicit what was already .. a sense known before (ef. 
the tautologies of mathematics).] L.K. Frank. ‘Structure, Function and 
Growth.’ [Sympathetic discussion of “the organismic conception” in 
biology. ‘“‘ There can be no rigid dichotomy of structure and function, of 
organization and process, of form and activity, because a structure is a 
persistent function, while a function is a series of changing structures,” 
And “an organism exists as a space-time configuration which functions 
as a series of spatial deformations occurring in sequence for a period of 
time, accompanied by energy transformations.”] E. G. Boring. ‘The 
Relation of the Attributes of Sensation to the Dimensions of the Stimulus,’ 
[Claims to refute the view (Kiilpe) that the four attributes, quality, intensity, 
extensity and duration (protensity) of the sensation are correlated with 
four independently varying aspects of the stimulus. There is no simple 
one-one correlation between sensory attributes and stimulus dimensions ; 
indeed the four attributes of sensation are each functions of only two 
parameters. ‘‘ The conclusion is that the number of attributes of sensation 
is independent of the number of dimensions of the effective stimulus. A 
bidimensional stimulus may yield a sensation with one or with n attributes.” 
The argument is supported by reference to detailed psychological experi- 
ments and a physiological explanation is sketched.] J. Somerville. 
‘The Forgotten Problem: Aims in Science.’ [Raises, without answering, 
a question whose importance may be readily granted, but contributes 
to its solution some rather mild generalities and little more.] Discussion 
(Correspondence). Reviews and Notes. 


ReEvvE DE MétTapHysigue ET DE Morate. 41° Année, No. 3. July, 
1934. J. Hadamard. L’euvre scientifique de Paul Painlevé. [Hadamard, 
a class-mate of Painlevé’s, here surveys the latter’s scientific work, from 
his Doctor’s thesis, in 1887, about Analytic Functions, to the problems in 
the History of Science, and the concept of causality in Physics which 
occupied him in the closing years of his life. Beginning as a pure mathe- 
matician with important and fruitful contributions to the development 
of the theory of Analytic Functions, Painlevé was presently led, by his 
appointment as a teacher of Mechanics at the Faculté des sciences at Lille, 
to turn his attention to practical problems of Mechanics, especially those 
concerned with the theory of the effect of friction. Promoted to Paris, he 
was one of the first to interest himself in the many theoretical problems 
presented by the development of aviation, and became one of the leading 
experts on, and advocates of, the extension of the use of aircraft, especially 
during the Great War. He made contributions, too, to the theory of 
Hydrodynamics ; and when the theory of Relativity began to engage the 
attention of the scientific world, it led him to re-examine and re-state the 
concept of causality as applied to mechanical systems.] B. Croce. 
Lesthétique de Schleiermacher. (Having been the first modern thinker to 
rescue Schleiermacher’s Aisthetics, in his own History of Alsthetics, from 
the misrepresentation and undeserved depreciation which it had suffered 
at the hands of writers of the Hegelian school, Croce in this article takes the 
appearance of Odebrecht’s book on Schletermacher’s Aisthetik as the occasion 
for reviewing Schleiermacher’s distinctive contribution to xsthetic theory. 
Schleiermacher belongs to the same line of thought in esthetic theory as 
Croce himself—a line which, through Herder and Hamann and Leibniz, 
reaches back to Vico, and which is distinguished from other lines by its 
insistence on the alogical, or prelogical, character of the esthetic conscious- 
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ness. Against Odebrecht, Croce defends the view that among the various 
versions of Schleiermacher’s lectures on Aisthetics, it is the lectures of 
1832-33 which give the final and authoritative formulation of his thought, 
not the lectures of 1819 or of 1825. At the same time, in reviewing 
Schleiermacher’s utterances on some of the stock-topics of esthetic theory, 
Croce points out numerous inadequacies and contradictions, e.g., in 
Schleiermacher’s treatment of language. These he traces in the main to 
the fact that Schleiermacher had been unable to shake himself free from the 
influence of the “‘ Spinozistic Dualism”’ of body and mind.] G. Bachelard. 
Lumiere et Substance. [The author sets himself to illustrate from the 
history of photochemistry, or, more generally, of the experimentally 
established relations between light and chemical substances, the gradual 
transformation of fundamental conceptions—a transformation which, he 
holds, should interest the philosopher, both as epistemologist and as 
metaphysician. Some of his formule for the change in the conceptual 
apparatus of science are: from observational to mathematical Physics ; 
from intuition of substances to theoretic constructions of energy-relations ; 
from matter to radiation ; from natural phenomena to technical phenomena ; 
from the naive realism of immobile solids to the scientific realism of energy- 
transformations in space-time in which the only constant is a statistical 
law. Beginning with the chemical theories of the eighteenth century, he 
shows how light was conceived as a peculiar kind of physical substance, 
and how, consequently, various analogies drawn from observation of the 
behaviour of macroscopic bodies, e.g., absorption of water by a sponge, or 
the impact of two moving bodies on each other, were employed to “ explain ” 
the effects of illumination on bodies. He quotes from Schopenhauer, 
George Stephenson, Niepce (collaborator of Daguerre in the invention of 
photography), to illustrate the persistence of this type of interpretation 
and its experimental unfruitfulness. Finally, he shows how the modern 
theories of atomic and molecular structure, of radiation, of quanta, are 
transforming the whole conceptual apparatus (objectivation) which for us 
now determines the nature of the facts (objectivité). He stresses especially 
the recent transition from the concept of energetic qualities of structure to 
that of structural qualities of energy. He enumerates at least four possi- 
bilities of what may happen when a molecule receives a quantum of energy, 
viz., increase in weight; radiation; chemical reaction with other mole- 
cules; transformation into kinetic energy. At present, we can only 
determine the greater or less probability of one of these, rather than any of 
the other three, being realised in any given case. In general, chemical 
reactions are coming to be conceived in the light of the ‘‘ radio-chemical ” 
hypothesis, viz., that no structural modification can take place except as 
the result of quantities of radiant energy imparted in rhythmic pulses. 
“A change in the spatial organisation of matter is necessarily accompanied 
by a change in energy, and consequently by a change in the temporal 
organisation of radiation.”] R. Berthelot. L’Astrobiologie et la Pensée 
del Asie: Essai sur les origines des sciences et des théories morales (suite). 
[The fourth instalment of this learned survey, dealing with the various 
schools of Vedic philosophy. The author concludes this instalment by 
pointing out the differences between Indian, Chaldean and Chinese thought, 
and uttering a warning against the tendency to assimilate different Indian 
systems too much to each other by classifying them all as “‘ pantheistic ”’. 
To be continued.] Etudes Critiques: J. Wahl. Le probléme du choix, 
Pexistence et la transcendance dans la philosophie de Jaspers. [A careful 
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analysis of the three volumes of Jasper’s Philosophie.] Supplement: New 
books, French and Foreign. Periodicals. 

4le Année, No. 4. October, 1934. L.de Broglie. Votes anciennes et 
perspectives nouvelles en théorie de la lumiére. [Begins with a short sketch 
of the history of the theories of light: the corpuscular, the undulatory, the 
electro-magnetic, the quantum (photon). The latter is, in a sense, a return 
to corpuscular concepts, yet the phenomena of diffraction and interference 
escape its net and continue to demand an undulatory theory. Meanwhile, 
the study of electrons had led to a transformation of the Classical Mechanics, 
with its concept of atoms (corpuscles), into modern Wave Mechanics. The 
concepts of corpuscle and wave thus appear as common to both the 
theory of matter and the theory of light. Hence, inevitably, a search for 
a unified theory, able to comprehend the phenomena of matter and of light 
in the same conceptual scheme, connecting the undulatory and the cor- 
puscular aspects by the same general relations. Unfortunately, there are 
formidable difficulties in the way, of which the author enumerates four, 
such as the absence, on the side of matter, of any phenomenon correspond- 
ing to the polarisation of light; and the fact that aggregates of electrons 
obey the statistical formula of Fermi-Dirac, whereas aggregates of photons 
obey that of Bose-Einstein. The next step was to give to the New 
Mechanism a relativistic form, which was done by Dirac in his theory of 
the magnetic electron, and, to meet the difficulties of that theory, in the 
concept of the positive electron, or “ positron’. But, anything identifiable 
with a photon was still to seek, and one of Dirac’s corpuscles could at most 
be identified with a demi-photon. Hence, the further hypothesis that the 
photon might be complex, being composed of a corpuscle of Dirac together 
with a hitherto unrecognised physical entity, to be named a “ neutrino ”. 
Even this hypothesis is beset with problems and difficulties of its own, but 
the author thinks that the ultimate solution will be found along some such 
line as this.] M. Beck. JL’irrationalisme actuel: sa nature, ses origines et 
le moyen de le surmonter. [Irrationalism, as a metaphysic, enthrones pure 
chance, absolute arbitrariness, at the heart of the cosmos ; as a theory of 
morals, it abandons conduct to irrational forces, like instinct, life, blood, 
race. This is the abdication of reason: if reason ceases to believe in itself, 
the Universe can appear only as the manifestation of unreason. Modern 
irrationalism is the result of the search, in science, for “‘ laws” and ‘‘ neces- 
sary connections ” which, when found, turn out to be merely constatations 
of brute facts of a higher generality than their particular instances, and 
which are, in themselves, as unintelligible to reason as the particulars which 
they are invoked to “explain”. They are unintelligible because the 
insight into essences and essential connections has been deliberately 
omitted and abstracted from. The only remedy is to restore the Platonism 
on which present-day thought has turned its back to its undoing. The 
realm of ideal possibilities transcends the realm of facts: what exists is but 
a special selection from what is ideally possible. Reason is at home in the 
ideal realm, and in the existential only in so far as the existential embodies 
ideal essences and can be made intelligible through the apprehension of 
these. Remains the problem why there exists just what does exist. 
From the point of view of ideal possibilities, existence is irrational, but a 
step further on the road of philosophy brings us in view of the absolute 
value of existence, and thereby of the concepts of creation, first cause, 
highest good, absolute, and in short, the fullness of divine being, by which 
this sense of absolute value has been interpreted. This is the irrational, 
properly so called; the irrational which is above reason, not below it.] 
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A. Burloud. Conscience et Comportement. [A most important and stimu- 
lating essay on the fundamental concepts of Psychology. The author 
begins by criticising and rejecting the dualistic approach which divides 
Psychology into two disconnected branches, of which the one, by “ intro- 
spection ”, studies the individual mind as if it had no body, whereas the 


’ 


other, by “ external observation ”, studies the behaviour of the body, as 
if it had no mind or consciousness. He tries to restore the unity of the 
science as dealing with mind expressing itself through body. Pierre Janet 
had aimed at such a theory, but failed quite to achieve it. Koehler’s 
Gestalt-theory would help but for the fact that, in Koehler’s hands, it tends 
to lapse back into dualism. By interesting analyses of the relation of 
perception to action, of thought to speech, and feeling to its motor expres- 
sions, the author seeks to exhibit the identical patterns (schémes), or the 
identical functionings of different patterns, in what we distinguish as body 
and consciousness. His remarks, in this connection, on language and 
thought deserve special attention. I quote, in translation,.from his 
summary: “ Mind (esprit) does not act directly on body, but through 
the mediation of tendencies some of which determine processes in con- 
sciousness, others processes of bodily movement, and which are brought 
into accord with each other either by habit or by heredity. This theory 
implies the fundamental unity of Life in all its manifestations, without 
that suppression of mind by which Behaviourism seeks to save that unity. 
At every level, Life constructs and co-ordinates in the same way the forms 
of activity in which its élan manifests itself: forms of organisation, forms 
of movement, forms of thought. By virtue of correspondences, innate or 
acquired, behaviour (comportement) which was at first, in the instinctive 
act, only an extension (prolongement) of organisation, becomes in the end 
an extension of consciousness itself ’’] R. Berthelot. L’Astrobiologie et 
la Pénsee de V Asie : Essai sur les origines des sciences et des théories morales 
(suite). [The fifth instalment, dealing with Buddhist thought. Claims to 
show how in the very bosom, as it were, of Buddhist “ dreams ”’ a conception 
of the Universe, agreeing in its main lines with that arrived at by the modern 
science of Nature, defines itself. The recognition of “impersonal law ” 
forces itself through in spite of rites and dreams.] Notes: A. Loisy. 
La valeur humaine du Christianisme. [Two pages, written on a sick-bed, 
from a letter in which Loisy replies to the Editor’s request for a statement 
of what he regards as the “ moral achievement” of Christianity in the 
world. Loisy defines it as the ideal of the reign of justice, realised or 
realisable through the law of love ; the inward peace which comes through 
the regeneration of the soul in the reign of justice and love; and the 
universal society of believers, i.e., of souls regenerated through, and united 
in, the reign of justice and love. He admits that this ideal is but im- 
perfectly realised in any of the existing forms of Christianity. Indeed, 


he speaks of the ** decadence of existing Christianisms”’. He admits that 
socialism is, to some extent, inspired by the same ideal, but cela manque 
terriblement ddme. “* Let us have economic justice, as much as you like, 


but also, and first of all, the integral love of the whole of humanity, the 
law of self-dedicating love, the grace and joy of souls in the consciousness 
of the service—high, free, doing good and meaning well—of the humanity 
of the future, the true Church, where hate, violence and fanaticism are 
unknown ”.] Etudes Critiques: M. A. Bloch. Un nouveau traité de 
philosophie. (Critical review of a text book for lycées and colleges, by 
M. F. Roussel and his daughter, Mlle. M. L. Roussel, under the title, 
Traité élémentaire de Philosophie.| Questions Pratiques: B. Lavergne. 
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Au sujet du “ Gouvernement des Démocraties modernes.” [A reply to the 
critical review by Max Lazard of Lavergne’s book on Modern Democracies, 
in the last issue of the Revue. Lavergne defends his proposal of a double 
suffrage, viz., individual and social (7.e., by groups or guilds), vigorously 
against Lazard’s objections.) Table of Contents: Authors, Articles, 
Supplements. Supplement: New books, French and foreign. Periodicals. 
Communication: A note concerning the death of Carl Gebhardt, and the 
future of the Societas Spinozana. 


Revue Néo-SconastiquE pE PuxiLosopHiz. Tome 38. Deuxiéme 
Série, No. 45. Févr., 1935. L.Noel. La critique de Vintelligence et de sa 
valeur réelle. (Maintains, with Mercier, that we can distinguish two stages 
in the critical reflection on our judgements. All that is established at the 
first stage is the objectivity and truth of the judgement reflected on; the 
second establishes its real import, by assuring us of the reality of the terms 
of the judgement; this involves an appeal to sensible experience. Maritain, 
Garrigou-Lagrange, Roland-Gosselin are criticised as seeming to hold that 
the considerations which assure the objectivity of the judgement also 
establish its ‘reality’ apart from any reference to the ‘ given in sense’. 
It is urged against them that without the appeal to sense we can get no 
further than a proposition of the form, if X exists, Y must be true of it, 
and this does not guarantee the real existence of X.] R. Jolivet. Les 
sources de Vidéalisme. [A study of the thought of Ockham and Nicolas of 
Autrecourt, tracing the rise of ‘idealism ’ to their nominalism and empiri- 
cism. “Idealism” itself is not very precisely defined; it is certainly 
shown that a doctrine hardly distinguishable from that of Hume is directly 
suggested by the empiricism of Ockham, but I doubt whether even the 
‘idealism’ of Berkeley could have been reached from this basis.]. F. 
Grégoire. Héraclite et les cultes enthousiastes. {An able hostile criticism 
of the theory that Heraclitus was inspired by, or had any sympathy with, 
the Dionysiac cultus; whether he was influenced by Orphicism is left 
undecided.] G. Meersocenan. Les Manuscrits du cours inédit d Albert le 
Grand sur la Morale a Nicomaque, recueilli et rédigé par saint Thomas 
@ Aquin. [Bibliographical details about the MSS. of this scriptum pre- 
served at Cambridge, Rome, Naples, Vienna and Cracow.] A. Marc. 
Autour dun théme fondamental: la personne. [Reflections on the use 
made of the conception of personality, and its connection with Theism, in 
some recent works of French philosophy.] A. Dondeyne. Ouvrages 
récents de métaphysique. P. Harmignie. Ouvrages récents de philosophie 
morale. F,. van Steenberghen. Les mélanges Grabmann. Book notices, 
Chronique, etc. 


























IX.—NOTES. 
A CORRECTION. 


In the last number of Mrnp (p. 359) Mr. H. H. Price repeats a statement 
made by Mr. J. Wisdom (Problems of Mind and Matter, p. 158) that I have 
suggested that the “‘sense-data”’ in dreams ‘‘ may be identical with parts 
of the surface of the sentient’s brain.” May I be allowed to say that the 
ascription of any such suggestion to me is entirely erroneous? I regard 
the view indicated to be an altogether impossible one, for the simple reason 
that neither the brain nor any part of it is ever an object of perception. 
So far as I can discover, what has given rise to the misunderstanding is 
an observation of mine (made in supporting the contention that in dream- 
imagery there is probably always present a certain nucleus of actually 
perceived fact) to the effect that it will be necessary, no doubt, ‘to 
recognise that bodily factors, and not only extra-organic things, may, in 
certain situations, function as objects”. But by “bodily factors” I had 
here in mind, as ought to have been clear from the context, such things 
as so-called ‘‘ organic sensations”’, pressure on the surface of the body, 
difficulties in breathing, eye-movements, muscae volitantes, etc., all of 
which, of course, are, or may be, actually perceived data. 


G. Dawes Hicks. 


“THE PHILOSOPHY OF JOHN DEWEY.” 


Mr. F. C. 8. Schiller’s review in Mrnp, N.S., No. 174 (April, 1935) of 
the writer’s The Philosophy of John Dewey makes sufficiently evident 
that he does not like the book—a personal opinion which, in view of 
Mr. Schiller’s philosophical affiliation, is not surprising, and calls for 
no reply. But it is scarcely permissible even for a philosophical reviewer 
to attribute to a writer on whose book he is reporting a position which he 
does not hold, and arguments which he does not propound. The book in 
question, it is true, is an attempt to clarify as well as to criticize Dewey’s 
philosophy by distinguishing the numerous leading ideas which are inter- 
woven in it, and to examine their congruency; and it finds certain of 
them to be highly incongruous with one another. Mr. Schiller accordingly 
seeks to dispose summarily of the whole procedure by asserting that “it 
has not occurred to” the author “that all terms are (potentially) ambigu- 
ous, and that no method is more dangerous than that of making distinc- 
tions in the abstract and at random”. But these are truisms which in 
no way invalidate the method of analysis employed in the book, and they 
serve Mr. Schiller’s purpose only when misapplied as a justification for 
the blurring of separate issues into a confused whole. 














§50 NOTES. 


Mr. Schiller, however, offers ‘“‘one palmary case” in support of his 
generalization: the author is said to argue that Dewey is inconsistent 
because “Darwinism” and the principle of “creative novelty” (both of 
which Dewey accepts) are inconsistent. The “palmary case” is a pure 
fiction. Mr. Schiller completely disregards the analysis, which contrasted 
creative novelty with continuity, arbitrarily substitutes Darwinism for 
continuity, and on the basis of this illicit substitution, charges the writer 
with failing to comprehend Darwinism. So far from attempting “to 
show that intelligence cannot be both a creative novelty and an instrument 
of survival,” it was precisely the writer’s thesis that intelligence does 
exhibit both of these characteristics. Dewey has often understood 
Darwinism as implying that all intellectual activity must be understood 
solely in terms of biological functioning (chap. iv.), and as so interpreted, 
it is a denial of functional novelty; but nowhere was it asserted that 
Darwinism, properly understood, has any mechanistic implications or that 
it is incompatible with existential novelties. Mr. Schiller draws his shafts 
at a wholly imaginery argument, based upon violent misquotations of 
the text. 

The writer is characterized by Mr. Schiller as a “metaphysician .. . 
who devoutly believes that whoever condemns metaphysics ‘implicitly 
condemns at the same time all science’.”” But in the book from which 
this purports to be a quotation (p. 9), no such generalization was either 
asserted or suggested. On the contrary, the only point at issue was that 
a particular thesis of Dewey directed against the validity of metaphysics, 
viz., that based on the relativity (perspectivity) of all knowledge, was 
open to criticism as undermining the validity of science. In converting 
this specific and limited inference into the sweeping theorem cited, 
Mr. Schiller is simply giving an example of the fine art of misquotation by 
substitution of a different grammatical subject in the proposition quoted. 


‘ 


W. T. FELDMAN. 


NEUVIEME CONGRES INTERNATIONAL DE PHILOSOPHIE, 
PARIS, 1937. 


Le Comité permanent du Congrés réuni & Prague en 1934 a décidé que 
le prochain Congrés international de philosophie aurait lieu 4 Paris en 
1937; M. Henri Bergson en a été nommé président d’honneur; et la 
Société frangaise de Philosophie a été chargée de lorganiser. La Société 
en a dés maintenant fixé la date: du 1° au 6 aoit, 1937. 

Si le Comité permanent a décidé d’abaisser d’une année l’intervalle de 
quatre ans qui sépare habituellement les congrés, c’est qu’il a voulu que 
le Congrés de 1937 fit une célébration du troisiéme centenaire du Discours 
de la Méthode et une occasion de réfléchir, selon lPimpulsion donnée par 
Descartes, & ce qui fait l’essence et lunité d’inspiration de la philosophie 
moderne. 

Le programme du Congrés était tracé par le voeu méme du Comité 
permanent; partant de l'image cartésienne de |’ “ arbre ”’ de la philosophie, 
le Comité frangais d’organisation a pensé que lunité de la méthode dans 
les diverses activités spirituelles devait étre le probléme fondamental posé 
devant le Congrés; il a considéré que ce probléme, qui était celui de 
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Descartes, restait au centre de nos préoccupations actuelles; car il revient 
4 se demander quelle est la nature et quelle est la valeur de la raison ; or 
la méthode n’est que la raison méme en exercice. Le Comité a cherché 
les thémes qui donneraient l’occasion d’examiner ce probleme sous un 
aspect concret et vivant, et il propose les suivants :-— 


1. L’état actuel des études cartésiennes. 
2. L’unité de la science: la Méthode et les méthodes. Histoire du 
probléme dans l’Antiquité, le Moyen-Age, les temps modernes. 

3. Logique et mathématique. 

. Causalité et déterminisme en physique et en biologie. Probabilité 
et statistique. 

5. Les rapports de l’dme et du corps. 

6. Analyse réflexive et transcendance. 

7. La valeur, les normes (morales, sociales et esthétiques) et la réalité. 


rc 


C’est sur ce programme que le Comité d’organisation invite dés main- 
tenant les philosophes et les sociétés de philosophie 4 porter leur attention. 
Au moment voulu, il leur sera adressé, avec le programme définitif, une 
invitation indiquant les conditions dans lesquelles seront regues les 
communications, ainsi que le détail de V’organisation du Congrés. Dés 
maintenant, pourtant, le Comité accueillera avec plaisir les titres des 
communications qui pourraient lui étre envoyées. Conformément a lusage, 
les langues admises au Congrés seront l’allemand, l’anglais, le frangais 
et l’italien. 

Pour le Comité d’organisation, 


EmILe BREHIER, 


On est prié d’adresser les avis et les suggestions a M. Emile Bréhier, 
professeur 4 la Sorbonne, 40 rue de l’Yvette, Paris XVI°. 


DEATH OF PROF. W. R. SORLEY. 


We regret to announce the death of Prof. W. R. Sorley, which took 
place at Cambridge on 28th July. We hope to publish an Obituary 
Notice in the next number. 


MIND ASSOCIATION: ANNUAL MEETING. 


At the Annual General Meeting, held in Bedford College, London, on 
Friday, 5th July, with the President, Prof. Stebbing, in the Chair, it was 
agreed to hold next year’s meeting at St. Andrews before the opening of 
the Joint Session with the Aristotelian Society. The date was left to be 
determined by the Officers, but a preference was expressed for the second 
week-end in July. 

Prof. G. F. Stout was unanimously elected President of the Association 
for 1936. The meeting learnt with regret that Dr. Schiller felt unable for 
reasons of health to serve for another term as Treasurer, and in recognition 
of his long and valuable service to the Association it elected him to 
Honorary Membership. Mr. J. I. McKie was elected Treasurer. 








552 NOTES. 


It was reported from a meeting of the Executive Committee, held before 
the General Meeting, that Prof. G. E. Moore had been re-appointed Editor, 
and that Mr. W. Kneale had been appointed Secretary. 

The President read a communication from Dr. Schiller concerning a claim 
upon the Association for Income Tax. A Committee was appointed with 
instructions to take legal advice and with power to contest the claim before 
the Special Commissioners, if that course should be thought desirable. 
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George Allen & Unwin 


An Enquiry into Moral Notions 


By JOHN LAIRD (Author of A Study in Moral Theory). 10s. 6d. 
The author’s aim in writing this book has been to compose, 
examine and cross-examine what he believes to be the three 
most important fundamental notions in ethical science—the 
notions of virtue, of duty, and of well-being. 


Value and Existence 


By N. O. LOSSKY and JOHN S. MARSHALL. 7s. 6d. 
Some of the more important contemporary theories of value 
are here examined, and value is discovered to be not a feeling, 
nor a quality, but rather reality itself in its approach towards 
or retreat from God as the Absolute Fulness of Being. 
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Soeben erschienen: 


ZUR GRUNDLEGUNG DER ONTOLOGIE 
Von NICOLA HARTMANN. — Gross-Oktav. XVI, 322 Seite: 
RM 8.—, geb. RM 9.— 
Das hier begonnene ,,System der Ontologie’, dessen ersten Teil das vorliegende Buch bildet 








ist als das wissenschaftliche Hauptwerk des Verfassers anzusehen, das daher ‘ 
in sachlicher wie in cher Hinsicht eine bedeutsame Rolle in der philosophisch 
Evrérterung der nachsten Jahre zu spielen berufen ist 


ETHIK 
Von NICOLAI HARTMANN. Zweite Auflage.  Gross-Oktav. 
XXII, 746 Seiten. RM 9.—, geb. 10.— 
Da die Hartmannsche Ethik bei mancherlet Widerspruch, der tm einzelnen ey 1 wurd 
dennoch als Ganzes in threr monumentalen der Kritik allseitig anerk 
konnte die eite Auflage unverdndert erscheinen, nur, dass Verlag und 
Ausstatitung zu n Drittel des friiheren Preises herausbringen. 
matische Werk ! ai Hartmanns wird in dieser Form zweifellos zu den 
noch zahlreiche neue hinzuerwerben.. 


DIE FORMUNG DES GRIECHISCHEN MENSCHEN 
(Jaeger, Paideia) I. Band. Gr.-Okt. VII, 513 Seiten. 1934. 
Geb. RM 8.— 
»W. Jaegers Werk gehort cu den seltenen starken Biichern, die héchsten Gegenwartswert 
haben, der in der Darstellung selbst nicht gesucht oder betont wird, sondern in der Sache 
begriindet liegt. Damit verbindet sich ein besonderer Vorzug der Darstellungskunst.*‘ 
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Just Published. 42s. net 


SIXTH EDITION, thoroughly revised. 
Ilustrated with 497 Engravings and 
13 Plates. Pp. 1175. Royal 8vo. 
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MACMILLAN: 


CIVILISATION AND THE GROWTH OF LAW. A Study 
of the Relations between Men’s Ideas about the Universe and 
the Institutions of Law and Government. By WILLIAM A, 
ROBSON, Ph.D., B.Sc.(Econ.), author of Justice and Adminis- 
trative Law, etc. 12s. 6d. 


While the book is indispensable for the specialist in law, politics, and sociology, it is also likely 
to appeal to the general reader who is interested in understanding the effect of science and 
religion on the institutions of Jaw and government. 


**The book is really an approach to a new synthetic philosophy, a tentative treatment on novel 
lines of the eternal problem of man’s relation to the world about him.”—The Times. 


THE IDEA OF SALVATION IN THE WORLD’S RELI- 
GIONS. By J. W. PARKER, M.A., B.D. 6s. 


**Not a volume of fine-drawn speculation, but an assemblage of facts and a devout and reason- 
able attempt to give them an intelligible interpretation. . . . It would not easily be possible to 
read this book through without finding oneself provoke od to a and serious thought. It is 
a really excellent manual, and we wish it every success.’’—Church Times. 


ABILITY AND KNOWLEDGE. The Standpoint of the 
London School. By FRANK C. THOMAS, M.A., B.Sc. 
With a Foreword by C. SpEARMAN, F.R.S., Ph.D., Emeritus 
Professor of Psychology in the University of London. With 
an Appendix by Exrsa Watters, B.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in 
Education, the Municipal Training College, Brighton. 15s. 


The book places before the beginner in psychological studies a simple yet adequate and_authori- 
tative account of the theories associated with the name of Professor Spearman; and offers the 
more advanced student a useful compendium of the most important findings of the, London 
Sc hool. 


THE TWO SOURCES OF MORALITY AND RELIGION. 
By HENRI BERGSON. Translated by R. AsHLEY AUDRA 
and CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, with the assistance: of W. 
HorsFALL CARTER. 10s. 


“That this is a great book is proved not more by the fact that in three years it has gone through 
seventeen editions in France than by the fact that it represents the ripe fruit of Professor 
Bergson’s thinking for pretty well half a century. . .. In the present work he gives a deeply 
interesting account of the interaction of the two sources of morals and religion, instinct and 
intelligence. That the work is profound, suggestive, rich in new ideas, and in new approaches 
to old ideas need hardly be said.”—Manchester Guardian. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
PSYCHOLOGY. By LL. WYNN JONES, M.A., Ph.D., 
Examiner in Psychology to the University of London. 


12s. 6d. 


‘This book is planned to give instructions for experiments suitable for class work, followed by 
discussions in which experimental work bearing on the same points is dealt with. These 
chapters are followed by a succinct and valuable account of statistical and psycho-physical 
methods. The variety of topics dealt with is extensive, and though industrial psychology and 
other matters are treated, by far the largest part of the material is concerned with subjects of 
educational psychology. A student who works through the course will have a thorough 
introduction to modern experimental work.’’—Cambridge Review. 


(All prices are net) 
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